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CELEBRATED SANCTUARIES OF THE MADONNA. 
No. V.—REGGIO. 
Santa Maria della Ghiara in Reggio. 


No one who has visited Italy can fail to have brought away 
with him a very pleasing remembrance of many of those pic- 
tures and images of the Mother of God which are scattered up 
and down with such unlimited profusion, not only in the towns 
and villages, but even in the fields and vineyards, and by the 
very roadside, in that most interesting country. ‘The Catholic 
traveller, overtaken by the early and rapid nightfall, hails the 
mysterious little lamp of our Lady, glittering “ like some pro- 
tecting star,” on the summit of a neighbouring hill, or sees its 
welcome rays beaming forth upon him, like a bright glow-worm, 
on the outskirts of some dark and lonely wood. And in the 
towns and cities, at the sharp angles of the streets, where 
modern English civilisation throws out a bow-window and 
opens a gin-palace, ancient Catholic devotion made a niche 
and a canopy, and placed under it some picture or statue of 
the Queen of Heaven. 

The first impression of a passing stranger might be, that 
these memorials of piety are almost too frequent, that some 
of them must probably be neglected and forgotten ; yet if he 
would go round and visit them in the evening, he would be sur- 
prised to find before how many is gathered a little group of 
worshippers,—a father and his children perhaps, or a few poor 
neighbours, come together to recite the Litany, or silently to 
tell their beads there: at any rate he would find before all at 
least the silent lamp; or if some especial festival of our Lady 
were at hand, several lamps or wax candles perhaps, quite a 
little illumination, provided by the devotion of some unknown 
servant of Mary. If he stayed in the country long enough to 
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penetrate at all beneath the surface of things, he would hear 
many an interesting family history belonging to these pictures: 
here there was something miraculous, or supposed to be mira- 
culous, connected with its original setting-up in this place; 
there some individual or family once made a vow that they 
would always maintain a lamp, or that they would recite the 
Rosary every evening, or every Saturday, or whatever else 
it might have been, in acknowledgment of a favour received 
in the presence of the picture already existing: every where 
there is something or other, ancient or modern, public or pri- 
vate, natural or supernatural, that has invested these numerous 
representations of the Virgin Mother each with its own special 
interest; each has somehow been made dear and precious to 
the heart of somebody ; none is really neglected. 

But there is also another thought which is not unlikely 
to occur to a stranger considering the subject of these sacred 
paintings exposed in public places, viz. that some of them are 
in very solitary, unfrequented spots, or even in positively bad 
neighbourhoods, where it is to be feared that they must be 
sometimes exposed to actual insults and indignities. Of course 
it may be that at times there is a real danger of this; and we 
remember to have heard of one of the dioceses in Romagna, 
where, during the late political commotions in that part of 
Italy, the Bishop thought it more prudent to efface or to re- 
move as many of these paintings as he could, in order that 
they might not suffer outrage from the lawless, irreligious 
spirit which was then so prevalent. But in the ordinary state 
of a Catholic country it is not so; rather, who shall say how 
many a deed of darkness may have been prevented, how many 
an evil purpose deliberately formed may yet have been stayed 
in its execution, because the eye has chanced to fall on some 
rude likeness of the Mater dolorosa, the Mater purissima, or 
the Mater misericordia, near the scene of the intended crime ? 
We have all heard strange stories of Spanish or Italian bri- 
gands being devout to the Madonna; of one who would never 
commit a deed of violence near any of her shrines; of another 
who offered no resistance to those who were sent to take him 
into custody, because they came on a Saturday, on which day 
he had made a vow in her honour never to use his arms, not 
even in his own defence; and many others of a similar cha- 
racter. ‘The conversion of St. Mary of Egypt, in the presence 
and at the sight of a picture of the spotless Mary, was from 
a life of crime ofa different kind; and though I cannot at 
this moment call to mind any other instance of the same class 
(and probably there is no other equally historical), yet I have 
heard that something at least of the same kind is by no means 
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uncommon amongst that most miserable portion of our fellow- 
creatures to which she belonged ; those whom the world scorns 
as utter outcasts, and looks upon their condition as absolutely 
irremediable, but for whose recovery the Christian charity of 
cloistered nuns is daily labouring, and daily receiving a reward. 
These thoughts have been “suggested to us by the early 
history of the sanctuary of which it is our duty to speak to-day, 
the sanctuary of S. Maria della Ghiara in Reggio, the second 
town in the duchy of Modena. As this sanctuary now stands, 
it is a very handsome church in the shape of a Greek cross, 
richly ornamented with paintings and with sculpture, with 
marble, with silver and with gold. But three hundred years 
ago it wore a very different aspect; then there was nothing 
but a mere niche in the outer wall of a garden, with a repre- 
sentation of our Blessed Lady roughly painted at the back, and 
a little ledge before it, on which, if the piety of a neighbour 
sometimes s placed a light or laid a handful of fresh flowers, yet 
quite as often the baker rested his basket, and the pedlar his 
wares. It was very commonly used too by idle children, with 
whom it was a favourite place of resort, as being in a lonely, 
unfrequented part of the city, where they could carry on their 
sports with less danger of interruption. Who first painted 
the Madonna in this solitary spot, under what guise she was 
represented, and under what title invoked, or what caused the 
painting, once made, ever to be visited for purposes of devo- 
tion, we do not know; these particulars are lost in the dark- 
ness of antiquity ; nevertheless history has preserved to us the 
name of a citizen of Reggio, Louis Pratissoli, who in the year 
1569 caused a design to be prepared by one Lelio Orsi for a 
new figure to be painted there instead of the old one, which 
by the long course of years had become almost effaced. ‘Lhe 
design was not executed until four years later, by Giovanni 
de’ Bianchi ; and it represents our Blessed Lady sitting in a 
solitary place at the foot of a green mountain, stretching forth 
her hands in an attitude of supplication, or perhaps of invita- 
tion only, to her Divine Son, who sits opposite her as a smil- 
ing infant on a little cushion; and He too is holding out his 
hands, as if to declare his willingness to obey his Mother’s call. 
The fact of this re-embellishment of the niche seems to 
shew that some degree of devotion had been felt towards this 
picture in previous days, had been handed down from father 
to son; in which case it is probable that the new picture was 
only a copy of the old, or, at least, that the principal ony 
of the original were atslaed. However, be this as it may, 
was of course to be expected that the devotion should now 
increase and strengthen ; and, in fact, we are told that during 
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the next twenty years persons did come much more frequently 
to say their prayers here, and this in spite of the badness of 
the neighbourhood, which was of such a character as would 
naturally have induced all good people rather to keep away 
from it. At last, in the year 1595, certain families, and the 
family of Louis Pratissoli amongst the rest, united together 
to take the niche into their special custody, and to improve it 
by the addition of such ornaments as the nature of the place 
would permit. By degrees votive offerings were suspended at 
its side, and the picture acquired quite a local celebrity, so 
that a small chapel was built in the garden behind it, and the 
whole niche being carefully separated from the wall, was so- 
lemnly transferred thither on the 9th of April, 1596, It is 
not, as far as I know, any where recorded what the particular 
favours had been which the faithful believed themselves to 
have received in answer to prayers offered before this picture 
of our Lady; they must have been of a special kind, however, 
and well authenticated, or at least it must have been generally 
supposed that there were such, otherwise the sudden increase 
of public devotion towards it, as manifested in the building 
of this chapel, cannot reasonably be accounted for. But what- 
ever their fame may have been at the time, it was altogether 
eclipsed by a miracle which took place there just three weeks 
after the translation, and which proved to be the foundation 
of a far more wide-spread celebrity of the sanctuary. 

In the village of Castel Nuovo, a few miles from Reggio, 
there was a boy who had been deaf and dumb from his birth ; 
nor was his inability to speak merely a consequence of his 
want of hearing, but the organ of speech was itself deficient ; 
nobody could detect any appearance of a tongue within his 
mouth. He had grown up in this pitiable state to the age of 
sixteen years, and was known to the whole neighbourhood by 
the name of Marchino. Probably his Christian name was 
Mark, and the diminutive termination had been added, accord- 
ing to Italian custom, as a token of affectionate compassion by 
those who spoke of him. We are not told to what condition 
of life his parents belonged, but we know, what is of far greater 
importance, that they had faith in the power of God and in 
the tender loving-kindness of the Mother of Mercy. Some 
rumours having reached them of favours that had been granted 
before a picture of the Madonna in Reggio, they determined 
to lead thither their unfortunate son, hoping that he too might 
haply receive some of those blessings which report said were 
being so freely bestowed. It was on the 29th of April, 1596, 
that these good people visited the little oratory of Santa Maria 
della Ghiara, and there prayed with their hearts full of grief, 
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yet full of hope also, that their child might be healed. He 
too, the cause of their unhappiness and “the object of their 
earnest solicitude, was kneeling at their side; and though he 
was unable to utter articulate sounds, yet doubtless he “ spoke 
in his heart” a language which God could understand, and 
which He never fails to reward. ‘‘ He that cometh to God 
must believe that he is, and is a rewarder to them that seek 
Him;” and such was the faith of Marchino. He tells us that 
as he knelt there in silent yet earnest prayer, suddenly he felt 
his whole frame penetrated by a most unwonted heat, and a 
profuse perspiration burst forth from every part of his body. 

He felt that some great and wonderful change was passing 
over him, and his hope that he might be made perfectly whole 
grew into a certain confidence of God’s merciful intentions 
towards him. In another minute he felt a sharp pain in his 
jaws, and instantly opening his mouth, he cried out ‘Jesus, 
Mary!” thus consecrating the first fruits of his newly-acquired 
sift of speech to their honour and glory from whom he knew 
that he had received it. At the same time a perfect sense of 
hearing was given to him, and his tongue was found to be 
whole, in every respect like that of any one else; and whereas 
he had never before heard a single word, he now spoke clearly 
and intelligibly in the language of his country, calling every 
thing by its right name. 

The fame of so perfect and instantaneous a cure, wrought 
upon one whose infirmities had been notorious for many years, 
spread through the city and the adjacent country with the 
rapidity of lichtning. The Bishop immediately appointed a 
commission, consisting of medical men, of lawyers, and of 
theologians, thoroughly to inquire into all its circumstances : 
the doctors were to examine it under its physical aspect, how 
far the effect produced had been beyond the power of merely 
natural causes; the lawyers were to sift the evidence of the 
fact, to subject the witnesses to all that sev erity of cross-ex- 
amination which the Church so jealously insists upon when- 
ever the report of any thing supernatural is brought before 
her; and finally, it was the province of the theologians to 
ascertain that there had been nothing superstitious, nothing 
contrary to the faith and practice of the Church, in the conduct 
of any of the parties concerned. 

Mixed commissions of this kind the wise caution of the 
Church never fails to call to her assistance in the examination 
of those cases which seem to require it—(we heard of one not 
long ago having been appointed by the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in Belgium, to inquire into certain circumstances connected 
with pilgrimages to the sanctuary of St, Hubert in cases of 
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hydrophobia); and when, after the report of such commis- 
sions, the Church proceeds to give any kind of sanction to the 
pop ular belief, it is obvious that this fact ought to have con- 
siderable w eight in our estimate of that belief. It has been 
truly said, that “the least degree of sanction by the Church is 
no light or mean thing in the eyes and on the consciences of 
her children ;” but when we consider the exact nature of these 
commissions, instituting their inquiries upon the very spot 
where the event submitted to their examination professed to 
have taken place, and the severe scrutiny to which their report 
was afterwards subjected by more experienced and _ utterly 
unprejudiced judges in Rome, I think we may almost venture 
to say, that it would be difficult to overstate the degree of cre- 

dibility that might fairly be claimed for the Church’s decisions 
in cases of this kind, considered merely as a question of human 
testimony, without the slightest reference to any thing special 
or supernatural that might be supposed to have guided her in 
such investigations. 

In the present instance the commission sent in its report 
on the 28th of May, just a month after the reputed miracle 
had taken place; and it approved not only of that particular 
miracle, but also of several others which had been wrought 
more recently, up to the very day on which the report was 
delivered. ‘The Bishop immediately forwarded it to Rome to 
his Holiness Pope Clement VIII.; and on the 22d of July, 
in the same year, the Sacred Congregation of Rites issued a 
rescript, in which they not only tolerated, but even encouraged 
the devotion of the faithful towards this newly-celebrated 
picture of their most gracious Mother. Had the evidence 
for these miracles been in any way doubtful or suspicious, 
all practices of devotion to which they might have given rise 
would have been instantly checked and authoritatively pro- 
hibited. We remember when we were in Rome two or three 
years ago, there was a report that the Madonna had appeared 
to a poor girl, and miraculously cured her of some infirmity 
somewhere within the city itself: the case was immediately 
inquired into, and as it was declared not proved, nothing ever 
came of it. In this case, indeed, the affair was crushed in 
its preliminary stage, in its examination by the Cardinal Vicar, 
in his capacity as acting Bishop of Rome, so that it never 
reached the Congregation of Rites at all; but in numberless 
other instances, evidence which had been accepted as satis- 
factory by the local tribunal, and which really may have been, 
and very likely was, perfectly true, has yet been unable to 
pass the more rigid scrutiny of the Sacred Congregation, so 
that the memory of the event has either perished altogether, 
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or been preserved only in private families, or among a few 
neighbours, and left no enduring public monument for the 
general instruction of posterity. ‘the memory of the mira- 
culous cure of Marchino was not destined thus to perish, 
neither was it to be confined within the narrow limits of a 
single township; it was to spread far and wide throughout 
all ‘Ttaly, and one may almost say throughout the whole of 
Christian Europe, and to endure prob: ably to the end of time. 
The Congregation of Rites not only permitted, but sane- 
tioned the growing devotion, and decreed that it might be 
still further fed and strengthened by some public demonstra- 
tion on the part of the people. 

No sooner had the civil magistracy of Reggio received 
this cordial approbation from the ecclesiastical authorities in 
Rome than they determined to avail themselves of it to the 
utmost, and to celebrate a festival in honour of Santa Maria 
della Ghiara (it took this name merely from the neighbour- 
hood in which it was) with all the pomp and splendour which 
they could command. In order to choose a convenient season, 
and to give sufficient time for the necessary preparations, the 
second Sunday in November was fixed upon; and the civil, 
military, and ecclesiastical authorities seem all to have vied 
with one another in doing honour to the feast. The Bishop 
himself assisted at the High Mass, and preached on the occa- 
sion; the chapel was richly ornamented (a long portico had 
by this time been added for the greater convenience of the 
people) ; processions of religious orders and of confraterni- 
ties from all the towns and villages in the neighbourhood 
crowded into the city; nothing was to be heard “but music, 
mixed with the ringing of bells and the discharge of artillery ; 
and a grand display of fireworks and a general illumination 
concluded the festivities of the day. 

But we have travelled too rapidly over these first six 
months of the history of our sanctuary, and must go back 
for a few minutes to the day on which the deaf and dumb 
Marchino was healed. This was the 28th of April; and on 
the following days all the streets leading to the garden where 
the little chapel had been built were crowded with persons 
eager to witness or to experience similar miraculous cures. 
Even by night the chapel was not deserted; day and night 
it was always full, either of devout worshippers or of curious 
gazers; and many, we are told, went away, declaring that 
they too had received very special gifts and favours in this 
new sanctuary. One, but by no means one of the first, was 
a case exactly similar to the original favour bestowed on Mar- 
chino; and the subject of it was a native of the very next 
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village to that from which he had come, perhaps we ought 
rather to say another part of the same village. Marchino was 
a native of Upper Castel Nuovo; Andrew (for this was the 
name of the second boy) was a native of Lower Castel Nuovo. 
He too had been deaf and dumb from his birth, and was now 
fourteen years old. Those who had the charge of him (for 
his parents seem to have been dead) had seen their neigh- 
bour’s son, and could testify to the reality of his cure; it was 
only natural, therefore, that they should earnestly covet and 
determine to seek the same blessing for their own child, who 
was suffering under the same affliction. ‘They went, but they 
did not immediately obtain what they sought; our Lord had 
taught his disciples the necessity of perseverance in prayer, 
that men ought always to pray and not to faint, and that in 
due time they shall reap if they faint not: and it pleased God 
in the instance before us to enforce this lesson, and to fulfil 
this promise in a very remarkable way. ‘The faith of Andrew 
and of his friends was put to no ordinary trial: Marchino had 
risen in the morning deaf and dumb, and returned at night 
both hearing and speaking ; but Andrew was to be seen day 
after day, and night after night, prostrate before the picture 
of Mary, always in the same miserable condition. At his 
master’s suggestion, he had made a vow that if he were cured 
he would devote himself for six months to labour at the new 
church, which it was certain would soon be built here in hon- 
our of the Mother of Ged; and he had a confidence that his 
vow would be accepted. Still, day after day passed by, and 
there was no visible change, no token of improvement; yet 
the boy’s faith and hope and love did not forsake him. He 
seemed to address the object of his prayers as Jacob addressed 
the angel with w hom he wrestled, * I will not let thee go, ex- 
cept thou bless me;” and, like. Jacob, he in the end prevailed. 
On the tenth night of his patient watching, at an hour before 
daybreak on the morning of the 28th of May, he experienced 
the same bodily sensations that Marchino had experienced, 
and with the same result; he both heard and spoke. 

The reader will have observed that this second great miracle 
was wrought just in time to enable the commission of in- 
quiry to include it in their report; and we have been induced 
to speak of it in detail, because of its similarity to the first. 
It must not be supposed, however, that these two stood alone; 
in truth, there had been from the very first an extraordinary 
manifestation of the Divine power and goodness in this place. 
** A great multitude of sick, of blind, of lame, and of withered” 
had been attracted to it, and it proved to them to be as it were 
a second pool of Bethsaida; * they were made whole of what- 
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soever infirmity they lay under.” Even within the first three 
or — days, on the night between the first and second of May, 

e find a long procession of Carmelites, with lighted torches 
in ale hands, and hymns of praise and thanksgiving on their 
lips, bringing a costly offering of two silvei gilt crowns, which 
the prior “placed on the heads of the Mother and Child. A 
day or two afterwards—so rapidly had the fame of the marvel 

spread—there came a confraternity from the city of Ierrara, 
aie was at that time subject to the same temporal prince. 
On the 7th of May, the ancients and the council (the mayor 
and corporation) of Reggio itself came in state, and laid an 
offering of five hundred crowns (upwards of 100/.) at the feet 
of the wonder-working picture. In a word, processions were 
continually coming, and bringing fresh offerings from all the 
towns and villages of the neighbourhood, and even from a 
considerable distance. The only one which we need specially 
mention is that from Castel Nuovo, which was, as it deserved 
to be, one of the most conspicuous. ‘The Confraternities of 
the Blessed Sacrament and of the Rosary, each with their 
proper banner, 170 girls clad in white, and forty priests, toge- 
ther with an immense concourse of people, brought a golden 
chalice and paten, two silver candlesticks, a splendid missal, 
a cope, chasuble, and dalmatics, with hangings for the altar, 
all of white damask trimmed with gold, and a rich banner of 
crimson silk with a fringe of gold, having a copy of the mira- 
culous painting in the centre, and underneath it this inscrip- 
tion: ** The Church militant of Upper Castel Nuovo conse- 
crates to the Queen of Heaven this banner, together with 
vestments for the priest, and the necessary ornaments for the 
altar, in silk and gold, a.p. 1596.” 

‘The most interesting feature, however, in this procession, 
and in many others also, was Marchino himself, who thought 
he could not better shew forth the loving-kindness of God, 
and the power He had bestowed upon Mary, than by exhibit- 
ing himself in this way to all who wished to certify themselves 
by personal inquiry of the truth of the miracle. It must have 
been as in the case of that man who had been lame from his 
mother’s womb, and who was healed by Peter and John, as they 
were going up into the temple at the ninth hour of prayer ; 
“all the people saw him w alking and praising God, and they 
knew him that it was he” whom they had so often seen 
before in a wretched helpless condition, “and they were filled 
with wonder and amazement at that which had happened to 
him.” Anxious to devote himself in a special manner to the 
service of God, he afterwards entered the severe and holy 
order of the Capuchins, i in which he became a priest, taking 
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the names in religion of Angelo Maria; the latter doubtless 
from a desire publicly to perpetuate his ‘grateful acknowledg- 
ments to his heavenly benefactress. He assisted at the con- 
secration of the new church, on the 12th of May, 1619, the 
foundation-stone of which had been laid in the presence of 
Alfonso d’Este, the second of that name, Duke of Ferrara 
and Reggio, more than twenty years before, on the 6th of 
June, 1597. 

As I only spent a few hours in Reggio, I cannot speak as 
to the degree of devotion which still exists towards this sane- 
tuary; 1t remains in the care of the Servites, of whose order 
some account was given in our history of the SS. Annunziata 
at }lorence, and who were the owners of the garden in a niche 
of whose wall was the original picture of Sta. Maria della 
Ghiara. The anniversary of Marchino’s miraculous cure is 
celebrated every year on the 29th of April. N. 
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OR, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BASIL MORLEY. 


(Continued from p. 134.) 


CHAPTER V.—Ox/ford. 


THERE are some houses that it is impossible ever to get at- 
tached to. One never feels thoroughly at home in them. 
They are prosy, frigid, and cut-and-dried. They are so un- 
exceptionable in arrangement, so well-appointed, so prim, so 
well looked after, so free Grom disorder, as to seem more like 
petrifactions than the habitations of living human beings. I 
never could bear a house which shews no sign of the ease and 
warmth of life. For what is the most perfect of man’s crea- 
tions when it yields no tokens of the feelings and energies of 
man himself? What is it that gives all its charm to an old 
building, whether still in use or in ruin? It is the sympa- 
thies that it awakens with the past. We feel with those who 
have mourned, or laughed, or toiled within its walls, perhaps 
on the very spot where we are sitting. There is no poetry, 
or scarcely any, in that which is new, ‘for it is heartless; or in 
that which is stiff and formal and mechanical, for it suggests 
no thoughts of life or of the common brotherhood of humanity. 
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Such a prosy house Brookfield Manor was not. Irregular 
in its original design, it had been altered and enlarged by suc- 
cessive Churchills, not on antiquarian rules, but with a living 
art; clumsy enough, for the most part, but still living. Its 
very jumble of all styles of architecture was attractive. You 
felt how each owner had admired and loved the work of his 
own day, and what gratification he had derived from his alter- 
ations and adornings. I liked it all: its comfortless Gothic 
windows, such as no modern architect would tolerate as an 
“example ;” its high gables; its heavy carved ceilings; its 
awkward staircases; its spacious hall; its modern, airy saloon ; 
its library, with recesses in the enormous walls, wherein weighty 
folios reclined as in a natural home. 

A like spirit of graceful confusion pervaded all the furni- 
ture and ornaments. Mr. Churchill’s wife had been a woman 
of rare taste and animation ; and though she had been dead for 
some two or three years, Edith had caught her mother’s habits 
and feelings, and the house still wore the same pleasani aspect. 
There were books every where; not only on stately shelves, 
but scattered here and there in odd corners and on tables, in 
just that degree of disarray that speaks of their constant use. 
Flowers shed their odour wherever you wandered about the 
rooms. The furniture was of every date, and every degree of 
comfort and inconvenience. The very china and plate spoke 
of the fancies and lives of many generations. 

As to the garden, it was (to my taste) perfect. Old ter- 
races, and vases, and balustrades, and clipped yews, and fish- 
ponds, were intermingled with modern bowers, and flower-beds, 
and piles of fantastic rock overgrown with climbing plants, 
and all the brightest blossoms which the floriculture of the 
last score of years had made familiar to the English botanist. 
With all the excitement of the party now assembled, I used to 
wander over its velvet lawns and beneath its shadowy thickets, 
and dream of the joys of my coming life, when I might possess 
some such house as Brookfield, and see all around me full of 
enjoyment and cheerful ease. Helen Darnley was of course 
the centre of every picture that I fed my eyes with gazing 
upon. Every hour that I remained I was getting (as | thought) 
more violently in love with her. I walked with her, rode with 
her, danced with her, read poetry and novels with her; not 
indeed in déte-d- tétes, but in company sometimes with one 
and sometimes with another, though generally with Edith and 
her brother only. 

Whether Helen cared for me, I could not tell. I hoped 
she did, and I persuaded myself that she did; but she was 
so provokingly fond of teasing me, and so seldom completely 
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dropped the dash of banter with which she seasoned all our 
conversations, that I was fairly puzzled when I sought to un- 
ravel the mysteries of her heart. I was sure she did not 
dislike me, for she sought rather than avoided my society, and 
talked with me with unvarying openness. Besides this, she 
manifested a certain interest in my history, in my father and 
mother and other relations, in Morley Court, in my Oxford 
prospects. She asked my opinions about many subjects, now 
and then even upon matters affecting her own conduct. She 
never shewed the slightest sense of restraint in my presence, 
or refused me when I asked her to share any pleasure or occu- 
pation. Altogether I hoped with great confidence. I accounted 
myself to be ‘dying with affection for her; and being utterly 
without experience in such matters, and not a little blinded by 
my good opinion of myself, and excited by the novel-readin 
in which we so freely indulged, at last I worked myself up to 
a persuasion that she must be aware of my passion for her, and 
knowing it, could not be displeased. Otherwise, said I to 
myself, how could she go on doing every thing to make it more 
ardent and irresistible ? Accordingly, as the day for my leavy- 
ing Brookfield was at hand, [ resolved to come to the point, 
and make an open declaration. Fortune favoured me; for in 
the course of the very morning on which I had made my re- 
solve, I found myself seated in a retired arbour in the garden 
by the side of Helen herself. I was rambling along, ponder- 
ing on my future fate, and planning various modes for accom- 
plishing a feat the very thought of which made me tremble, 
when, as I approached the arbour in question, the clear, ringing 
notes of Miss Darnley’s voice, singing from within the quiet 
shade, struck my delighted ear. I stood still involuntarily, and 
listened for a few moments; and as no other voice mingled 
with hers, I concluded that she was alone. “If she is in love,” 
I thought to myself, “she is mighty merry over it;” for a less 
sentimental ditty than the lively strain she was pouring forth 
was never warbled by maiden in her bower. I did not quite 
like this buoyant cheerfulness, but it was a golden moment 
not to be lost; and plucking up my courage, and reproaching 
myself for my timidity, [ advanced and presented myself before 
Helen. She was really alone, occupied only in arranging a 
handful of fresh-gathered flowers, and I had never seen her 
look so brilliant and captivating. 

“Ah! Mr. Morley!” she said, when she descried me, “ I’m 
delighted to see you at last. You have been playing the tru- 
ant all the morning; meditating, no doubt, in anticipation of 
your coming inspirations beneath the leafy shades of Christ 
Church meadows and Magdalene walks.” 
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This salutation was far from adding to my boldness; so, lest 
it should all ooze away, I seated myself at her side, and poured 
forth an incoherent string of protestations of the devoted pas- 
sion with which she had inspired me. As soon as I had spoken 
half a dozen words, she turned suddenly round, with a look 
which at the moment I could not interpret, and her cheeks 
burning with blushes. Then, as suddenly, while I went on 
with my declaration, she buried her face in her hands, and I 
could see that she actually shook with agitation of some kind, 
notwithstanding all her efforts to restrain herself. New con- 
fidence now sprung up within me, and how glowing and pas- 
slonate were my expressions I cannot describe. When I 
ceased, Miss Darnley remained for a short space without re- 
plying, her countenance still hidden in her hands, while the 
heaving of her frame betrayed the difficulty she found in con- 
trolling her feelings. At length she lifted up her head and 
looked me in the face, when to my indescribable disgust and 
horror, I saw her radiant with glee, and the tears positively 
running from her eyes with suppressed laughter. 

“Why, Mr. Morley,” were her first words, “ youre only 
eighteen years old!” 

Stung to the quick, I replied, ‘* However old I am, Miss 
Darnley, I am capable of feelings which your mirth is most 
deeply wounding.” 

**T beg your pardon, I am sure,” rejoined Helen; “ but 
really when young gentlemen make love so very violently, it 
is difficult to keep one’s countenance altogether grave.” 

* Oh! Miss Darnley!” I cried, ‘‘ have pity upon me for 
a few moments, and tell me if I really am so disagreeable in 
your eyes as to have no hope left for the future, whatever may 
be your feelings now.” 

*“‘ Disagreeable 2?” cried she, ‘‘ not the least in the world, 
saving the amount of disagreeableness which attaches to all 
youths ofan uncertain age. I assure you that I have enjoyed 
your society excessively, and should have enjoyed it till you 
left Brookfield, if you had not now talked to me in this foolish 
way. Come, come, Mr. Morley, don’t Jook quite so like a 
gloomy lover in a melodrama, or quarrel with me because I 
have not fallen in love with you at first sight. Be reasonable, 
I pray you, and go to Oxford and distinguish yourself; and 
when youre some years older and want a wife, look out for 
some one younger than yourself, and not older, like me.” 

That I was far enough from having formed any deep at- 
tachment to my fair tormentor, I now see plainly, when I 
recollect how quickly my feelings began to change under her 
good-humoured remonstrances. For the life of me, 1 could 
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not stir myself up into any thing like a true lover’s frenzy, 
Helen was absolutely irresistible ; “T could no more go on mak- 
ing love to her than to a person old enough to be my grand- 
mother. She would not be affronted; she would not command 
me from her presence; she even proposed walking with me 
into the house, and requested my aid in gathering up the 
flowers she had scattered when I began my declaration. Ex- 
cept for a very perceptible twinkle in her eyes every time she 
came near me during the rest of the day, there was no change 
in her manner; and I was speedily convinced that any renewal 
of my protestations would be thrown away, and could have no 
other effect than that of making her angry. I was sorely vexed, 
and not a little affronted, when I was out of the influence of 
her sparkling gaiety, but it was clearly useless to shew my 
spleen; and as Miss Darnley volunteered a promise that she 
would mention the advances I had made to no one, I felt 
myself bound in honour to treat her with respect and good 
humour, and to try to appear as if nothing unusual had taken 
place. 

The only permanent effect that my failure with Helen had 
upon me was to stir me up to a more eager desire for honour 
in my University career, now on the very eve of commence- 
ment. I had already formed a sort of plan for my future life, 
and burned to begin its mnibiaaent. Intellectual distine- 
tion was the idol I w orshipped; and few young men enter at 
Oxford with a more passionate longing for honour than that 
which I now cherished. My father wished me to be called to 
the bar, as a means of support during his own lifetime; for 
though his fortune was fully ample to his own wants as a 
country gentleman, it was not enough to enable him to give 
me more than a bachelor’s allowance. My own wish was to 
employ the law as a stepping-stone to the House of Commons; 
and as I dreamt over my coming prospects, there was no end 
to the visions of glory and power which floated across my hot 
young brain. 

The unlucky issue of my advances to Miss Darnley made 
me anxious to quit Brookfield on the earliest day consistent 
with my former arrangements, and I parted from her with 
tolerable equanimity, not a little aided by wounded pride. 
[ remained quietly at home till the middle of October sum- 
moned me to Oxford. My mother’s health was becoming 
precarious, and all my father’s affectionate care was insuffi- 
cient to rouse her from the deep melancholy which for years 
past had been growing upon her, It was not that she seemed 
in every sense of the word unhappy. It was impossible to be 
with her for many days together without observing at times 
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a glow of joy overspreading her pale countenance, wholly in- 
consistent with the idea that her inmost heart was a stranger 
to real peace. Her temper never was soured. She was more 
gentle and forbearing than ever, both to me and to my father ; 
but that some source of intense suffering was nearly always 
present with her, was only too manifest. My father, never 
a very acute observer of the workings of the mind, did not 
observe this as clearly as I did myself, and in our occasional 
conversations respecting my mother’s health, he put it all 
down to her physical weakness and mere bodily sufferings. 
As to myself, [ fancied it must have something to do with her 
religion, which I had now come to regard with more animosity 
than ever. ‘The frequent visits of a priest from the nearest 
Catholic chapel, which my father now tolerated, and even 
requested, as he saw how much they comforted my mother, 
were to me a source of unmixed annoyance. ‘There was some- 
thing about Mr. Cumberland, as he was named, which irritated 
me beyond measure. His composure; his quiet disregard 
of all the pleasures and objects of interest which I held most 
dear; his undisguised hints as to the vanity of the course I 
made no secret of intending to pursue through life; his per- 
tinacity in not admitting for a moment the claims of the 
Church of England, to which I was vehemently attached by 
the esprit-de-corps natural to my age and circumstances; his 
refusal to answer to my scofling arguments against the doc- 
trines of his religion: all these things grated on my feel- 
ings and hurt my self-complacency every time that he visited 
Morley Court. The evidently increasing devotion of my mo- 
ther to the practices of her Church still further tormented me. 
In former days no visible signs of her creed had appeared in 
the house. My father, I concluded, would not have tolerated 
them; and except in the hidden chapel where I first learnt 
my mother’s faith, there was not a token of Catholicism to be 
discerned. Now, however, softened by my mother’s fading 
health, my father was less stringent than before; and I had 
the extreme annoyance of seeing crucifixes, beads, pictures, 
and all the rest of what I looked upon as idolatrous trumpery, 
lying about my mother’s dressing-room, where also a recess 
was fitted up with conveniences for kneeling, and a real little 
Popish ‘ oratory” was permanently established. Whenever I 
ventured to express my dislike of these things, I could not 
fail to see that an expression of exquisite pain shot over my 
mother’s features. She did not remonstrate, she did not ex- 
plain, she did notargue. Any thing of this kind, I found after- 
wards, had been rigidly forbidden by my father, under pain of 
his never permitting her to see me except in his own presence. 
VOL. VII. P 
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But now and then, when [ burst forth with some hasty word 
of ill-humour or contempt, her eyes would fill with tears, or 
a sudden death-like pallor would overspread her countenance, 

or she would heave a heavy sigh, or lift up her eyes towards 
heaven as ifin prayer, or—most trying of all to me—she would 
take my hand affectionately and kiss me on the forehead, and 
bid me sit down by her side and tell her how I liked the pro- 
spects of Oxford, and what were my dearest hopes and = 
for the future. Strange to say, all this made me more bitter 
than ever against a creed which I fancied was the cause of so 
much misery in a heart so sweet and pure. very thing love- 
able in my mother | set down to her nature; every sorrow 
and every pain she suffered I imputed to the influence of the 
tyrannous and deceitful faith of Rome. Mr. Cumberland I 
conceived to be my personal enemy; and at times when he 
was visiting my mother, I used to imagine him striving to 
alienate her affections from me, and persuading her to regard 
me as a heretic and a reprobate. 

And thus matters stood when I left Morley Court for 
College, Oxford. My father could not accompany me; 
but Iwas armed with letters of introduction to various fellows 
and tutors; Churchill was to meet me; and the Principal of 
the College of which I was to be a member was an old friend 
of my father’s. I shall never forget my sensations when the 
towers and spires of Oxford first greeted my eyes, brilliant in 
the rays of an October declining sun. As we crossed Mag- 
dalene Bridge, and the tall towers of Waynflete’s College, with 
its clustering pinnacles and gables below, and the thick groves 
around, rose before me, my heart bounded with joyous antici- 
pations; and as we advanced up the High Street, and the dark 
solemn pile of University College, and the stately smartness 
of Queen’s, and aristocratic-looking All-Souls, and the glorious 
spire of St. Mary’s, with peeps innumerable of ancient quad- 
rangles and gateways and oriel windows, with all the anima- 
tion of modern town and university life pleasantly contrasting 
with the memorials of the past, I felt as if life was indeed worth 
living, and I had not known before what it was to be a man 
and an English gentleman. 

Scarcely had the coach stopped, when I was on the pave- 
ment, greeted by Churchill in cap and gown; and under his 
auspices [ made my preparations for matriculating on the fol- 
lowing day. That night I slept at the inn, Churchill dining 
with me, and initiating me in anticipation to my new life. 
We strolled out in the ev ening, as I could not rest without 
feeding my eyes with a fresh sight of the scenes which had 
already captivated me. Churchill was amused at my enthu- 
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siasm, of which he owned that he felt none, and promised me 
that in three months’ time I should be sighing for the woods 
of Morley Court. However, he bore with my.raptures as I 
drank in the singular loveliness of Oxford beneath the soft 
light of a brilliant moon. ‘That loveliness I still think, in 
its way, unsurpassed, if not unrivalled. It was to me then 
a fairy land: the bustle of the day was nearly hushed; the 
lights that shone from the various colleges, notwithstanding 
the noisy uproar of merriment which now and then broke forth 
from some ancient window, spoke to me only of the life of 
study and thought. I was in no mood for architectural criti- 
cising; and the elaborate massiveness of the Radcliffe Library 
and its crowning dome, the quaint ugliness of the schools, the 
heavy shapelessness of the theatre, the rich front of Christ 
Church, with the innumerable picturesque private houses and 
windows and gables scattered profusely throughout the chief 
streets of the city, as they slept in the moonlight, were but 
so many manifestations of one living beauty, venerable with- 
out decay, and uniform in spirit, amidst all their variations in 
expression. 

They who are strangers to the true feelings of Oxford 
Protestantism, even in its most antiquarian and meditative 
moods, will suppose, perhaps, that as 1 thus gazed enchanted 
on a scene, nearly all whose most beautiful features were of 
Catholic origin, memory would at least have carried me back 
to the days when my mother’s religion ruled the land, and that 
under the power of Oxford associations I should have felt 
softened towards a creed amidst whose works I now silently 
revelled. Yet far from it: I did not think of the past of Ox- 
ford, except in a vague, dreamy way, without realising in the 
slightest degree its true history. Its poetry was to me of the 
earth only; it was as the nursery of so many of the proudest 
names in the recent records of my country, that I venerated 
it; it was as being mine as well as theirs, that I loved it; my 
enthusiasm was unmixedly selfish; and the thought that Al- 
mighty God had here been worshipped by tens of thousands 
of those priests who, in the person of my mother’s confessor, 
were so odious to me, and that I was about to avail myself of 
the endowments of Catholic prelates and kings, never crossed 
my thoughts for an instant. 

The next day the ceremonial of my entering at Col- 
lege took place in due form, and I was matriculated as an 
undergraduate member of the University, in the presence ot 
the Vice-Chancellor. I tried to pay due respect to the whole 
proceedings, but was startled at the rapidity with which an 
act of the most momentous importance was hurried through. 
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All that I saw, on being ushered into the library of the Vice- 
Chancellor, where he received me, impressed me with a pro- 
found respect. ‘There was no mistaking the antiquity of the 
apartment; four hundred years must have passed since its first 
erection, and now the venerable beauties of age were set off 
with the comforts and delights of a younger civilisation. Richly 
carved bookcases groaned with folios, quartos, and octavos; 
easy-chairs invited to repose; fragments of stained glass 
sparkled in a deeply-recessed bay-window; prints of im- 
portant-looking Anglican bishops and divines decorated the 
walls ; and at a superb library-table, covered with papers and 
books, sat, in full-blown dignity, the Vice-Chancellor himself. 
So stately a personage I had never seen; and I was prepared 
for something proportionately serious and searching in the cere- 
mony of my initiation to my new obligations. With a mix- 
ture of simplicity and self-conceit, | had made up my mind 
to subscribe to no engagements, and to take no oaths, with- 
out being fully informed as to what I was doing, or without 
stating certain difficulties which I honestly felt. I knew that 
I was to sign the Thirty-nine Articles and to take divers oaths, 
among the rest swearing to obey the statutes of the Univer- 
sity ; and I resolved to request to read these statutes, and to 
explain certain questions respecting the Articles which had 
occurred to me, so soon as I came into the Vice-Chancellor’s 
presence. I hinted my intentions to the college-tutor who 
conducted me, but he pooh-poohed the very notion, and said, 
*©Oh, never mind, Mr. Morley; you must take these things 
upon trust at your age ;” and awed by his decisiveness of man- 
ner, I had said nothing more. What, then, was my disgust 
with myself, when in an incredibly short space of time I found 
myself again out of the Vice-Chancellor’s library, having sub- 
scribed the Articles and taken sundry oaths, without the most 
distant conception of what I had been swearing to! So speedy 
had been the process, and so chilling the donnish dignity of 
the Vice-Chancellor, who scarcely vouchsafed to look at me, 
and returned the timid politeness of the tutor with a conde- 
scension as disagreeable as it was solemn, that my bold in- 
tentions had evaporated in a moment, and I| had signed and 
sworn in the spirit of a child swallowing a dose of nauseous 
medicine beneath its nurse’s frown. ‘To all my subsequent 
complaints to Churchill, he returned only a shrug and a sneer 
at the ‘* dons,” adding his opinion that ‘* old Marston” (mean- 
ing the Vice-Chancellor) was the greatest fool in Oxford, and 
bullied the ** men” to death in his own college. The rest 
of the day until dinner-time was spent in taking possession 
of my rooms, in making purchases, and in introductions to 
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various acquaintances of Churchill’s. ‘The college-dinner I 
found very much to my satisfaction. The hall of Col- 
lege is a noble room, with a handsome oak open roof, and, 
like all other Oxford dining-halls, with a platform or dais at 
the upper end, at which sit the fellows and masters of arts, 
apart from the undergraduates and bachelors. The grace 
after dinner amused me extremely; it was in Latin, and con- 
sisted of a sort of dialogue between the senior fellow and one 
of the scholars or junior members of the foundation. It was 
all uttered with a rapidity marvellous to me, who had been 
accustomed only to the pompous recitation which the Anglican 
clergy deem the only correct mode of uttering prayers; and 
little as I then troubled myself about such matters, the whole 
affair struck me as ludicrously irreverent. /Vhat the words 
spoken were, I never could detect until the day I left college ; 
but I was told that they contained something very like a prayer 
for the souls of the deceased benefactors of the college ;—a 
relic of Popery which, in my mood of mind, did not particu- 
larly conciliate my respect. 

Immediately after dinner, in company with some ten or 
twelve undergraduates, I went to Churchill’s rooms to a 
** wine-party.”’ And let not the reader suppose that such a 
party by any means implied any thing like debauchery, or 
was forbidden by the rules either of the college or of common 
decorum. Whatever may have been the case a generation or 
two ago, Oxford wine-partiecs In my time were generally no 
more scenes of intemperance than the ordinary dinner-table 
of a private family. Undoubtedly in some “ sets” of men 
more wine was habitually drunk than was desirable either for 
the heads or the pockets of the convivial youths. ‘Too often, 
also, a wine-party terminated not only in disgusting drunken- 
ness, but was the prelude to every wickedness which tempts 
the young to their destruction both of body and soul. It is 
certain, too, that not very many years before the time when 
{ entered the University, the state of morals among the under- 
graduates had been immeasurably worse. Drunkenness, if not 
habitual, yet occasional, was nearly universal; and drunken- 
ness was very far from being the worst of the sins which were 
the curse of the English Universities. Still, it must be re- 
membered that Oxford and Cambridge were but the epitomes 
of English society at large. ‘The young men at those “ seats 
of learning” were no worse than their fathers had been, and 
little worse than their fathers still were. 

The party at Churchill’s was temperate enough for the 
most rigid moralists. I was treated with civility, almost with 
politeness; I drank what wine I liked, and was scarcely pressed 
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to take more; and the contrast to the morale of my school 
a was to me such as I was little prepared for. The 
fact I found to be, that etiquette and good manners were as- 
sumed, as befitting those who were now men, and boys no 
longer. It was bad taste to swear, and disgusting to get 
drunk. From one or two who were present, ‘T heard some- 
thing almost like a religious view taken of some subject dis- 
cussed. At any rate, T can conscientiously say that not a 
word either indecent or profane was uttered. About eight 
o’clock every body dispersed, and Churchill and I remained 


alone. 
CHAPTER Vi.— The Progress of Unbelief. 


* Well, Churchill,” I exclaimed, as the last visitor disap- 
peared, * I am amazed; a more sober set of fellows I never 
heard of. I do believe you have not had three bottles of wine 
drunk the whole evening. Are Oxford men all like these ?” 

“You are a freshman, my dear fellow,” rejoined Churchill, 

‘and will be so till Christmas, and I don’t wonder at your 
being puzzled. However, don’t run away with the notion that 
all Oxford men are like these. ‘This is, I flatter myself, one 
of the most gentlemanly colleges in the University; and do 
ou think we should make beasts of ourselves without any 
need? If you think these men are saints, for all that, you'll 
find yoursclf grievously mistaken. There’s half of them, per- 
haps, are reading men, and one or two a thought or so sancti- 
fied; but as for the rest, just give them a chance to take their 
pleasure like gentlemen, and they would soon tell another tale. 
But hark!” he eried, suddenly pausing and listening. We 
sat holding our breath, but no sound was heard save the rattle 
of an occasional cart or carriage in the streets. At length a 
confused hum of voices was distinctly heard, in the midst of 
which I presently detected cries of “ Town! town!” as from 
men shouting loudly to one another. ‘* By Jove!” cried 
Churchill, as soon as ‘the sounds were clearly sailthde. ** there’s 
a Town-and-Gown row! Come, Morley, on with your cap 
and gown, and don’t lose a moment, for it’s nearly nine o'clock 
alre ady, and if the Principal gets a scent of what’s going on, 
he'll have the g gates locked at once, to keep the men from 
getting out.’ 

Hardly knowing what I was doing, and not exactly relish- 
ing the idea of a street- fizht such as I had heard tales told of, 
1 hesitated, and expressed a wish that Churchill should go 
without me. 

** Nonsense, my dear fellow!” he cried. For the honour 
of your own college, don’t lose a moment. These snobs are 
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getting perfectly intolerable, and if we don’t teach them better 
manners, there'll be no safety for a gownsman to walk up High 
Street alone after dark. It’s not a week ago that a bargee 
threatened to knock me into the river down at Iflley. Come, 
there’s a good fellow; we shal] have splendid aack I’ve no 
doubt; so just hand me one of those two stout sticks I see in 
that corner, and take the other yourself, and follow me.” 
There seemed no help for it, and as I still doubted, a 
sudden burst of voices immediately below the windows of the 
room (which looked into the street) determined my wavering 
inclinations. ‘f Gown, gown!” was shouted with the hoarse 
energy of men wild with excitement, while cries of triumph 
rose from the opposite party. We rushed out through the 
college-gates, followed by a score or so of other undergra- 
duates, armed with strong walking-sticks, and turning the first 
corner we came to, found ourselves in the very thick of the 
conflict. The gownsmen were giving way, overpowered by 
numbers, and one powerful man in a kind of sailor’s dress 
was first in the ranks of the townsmen, and calling out to 
the University men, with horrible oaths, to pick out their best 
man to fight him alone. ‘The sight of our reinforcement 
turned the tide of victory ; and amidst a storm of blows from 
the gownsmen’s sticks and fists, the mob retreated, and soon 
actually fled. With shouts of reproach, we followed on their 
heels ; and at the first narrow lane they came to, apparently 
by previous arrangement, the whole body rushed in, and as 
soon as the gownsmen were again upon them, in an instant 
the lamps were smashed, and we found ourselves involved in 
nearly total darkness. Scarcely had we begun to think that 
our wisest course was to beat a retreat, when a fresh volley of 
cries announced the approach of nixilieries to the town, and 
the fight now became not a little serious. By the dim light 
which the moon gave through the thick clouds of a dull nicht, 
it was impossible to tell who was friend and who was foe, save 
by the trencher-cap and college-gown, which were the distin- 
guishing mark of the University party; and as few heads 
contrived to preserve their caps, and gowns were torn to shreds 
in the mélée, while the two sides were mingled together in 
the darkness and confusion, it speedily became a fight between 
every man and his next ‘neighbour. Twice I was nearly 
stunned by blows upon the head ; once I was all but choked 
by the grasp of a man who seized me by the neckcloth, and 
only left his hold when a bludgeon fell like iron upon his 
arm; and I was beginning to anticipate the worst and most 
inglorious termination to my Oxford career, when the proc- 
tors and pro-proctors, with their ‘ bull-dogs,” and aided by 
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the constabulary of the town, threw themselves into the out- 
skirts of the conflict, Just at that moment the moon burst 
forth from behind the clouds, shining from end to end of the 
narrow lane where we were engaged, and serving to betray 
the countenances of the gownsmen to the searching eyes of 
the proctors. Both sides were by this time so exhausted, 
that the authorities would have had an easy triumph; when 
a body of undergraduates fresh from the nearest college, and 
so drunk as to have lost all sense of fear of punishment, 
dashed headlong upon the proctors, sent one of them spinning 
to the ground, pinioned the other against a wall, separated 
the pro-proctors from one another, and challenged the “ bull- 
dogs” to a stand-up fight. Instantly the general conflict was 
renewed; and the moonlight favouring, the gownsmen con- 
trived to marshall their scattered forces, and drove the dis- 
comfited town along High Street and as far as Christ Church. 
There they made a stand, and just at the very gate of the 
college, beneath the tower where ‘* Old Tom” peals forth 
his solemn notes, the battle was renewed. Crowds of heads 
were thrust out of the windows above us, and voices bade us 
hold out until a party of men within the coilege could over- 
power the porter in his lodge, and open the gates in order 
to join us. Whether the porter made much resistance or 
not, the massive doors soon rolled on their hinges, and the 
whole body of combatants poured into the noble quadrangle. 
Scarcely had we entered when a sight struck our eyes which 
made both sides pause. Many as were the histories I had 
heard of the pranks of Oxford men, especially in aristocratic 
Christ Church, what I now saw was totally unexpected, and 
I believe such a scene has rarely been witnessed. From two 
large windows, chairs, tables, books, and every species of fur- 
niture were flying, while roars of laughter filled up the inter- 
vals between the crashing of the ejected movables upon the 
ground below. The chief culprit, as I afterwards learnt, was 
Lord , a very near relative of one of the most re- 
nowned of English generals and statesmen; and the heaviest 
punishment of the University was inflicted on the morrow 
upon him and the other ringleaders in a riot which had nearly 
ended in the conflagration of the college. Before this unusual 
sight, ‘* town” and “ gown” alike stood amazed; and as I won- 
dered whether the fight would be renewed, Churchill, from 
whom until now I had been separated, came up and whispered 
in my ear that we had better be off, for that now we had got 
into the quadrangle they would be shutting the gates again, 
and not a man of us would escape without detection. A 
similar thought seemed to strike many others, and we lost no 
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time in reaching the street. When there, the sight of the 
proctors and their forces, now re-organised and on “their w ay 
to victory, quickened our movements. We made a dash for 
it, escaped proctor, pro-proctor, and ‘ bull-dog,” and in a few 
minutes I was lying exhausted and bewildered on a sofa in 
Churchill’s room. 

‘* By Jove, I’m in for it!” exclaimed Churchill, entering 
the sitting-room from his bed-room, holding in one hand a 
lighted candle, and in the other his looking-glass, i in which he 
was surveying the ravages which the bludgeons of the towns- 
men had made in his countenance. ‘“ Did you ever see such 
an eye as this, Morley? Just think what it will be to-morrow; 
and the Principal will take no excuse. He'll insist upon 
seeing every man in the college to-morrow morning; and as 
this is the second time, I shall be lucky to get off with being 
rusticated.” 

And certainly my friend’s face bore marks most undeniable 
of the nature of the occupation he had been engaged in; and 
after all his efforts at cleansing away the stains of the recent 
contest, it was plainly hopeless to expect that he would be 
presentable on the following day. Happily for myself, my 
bruises lay on the back of my head, and I therefore went 
soon to bed, without fear of any discovery of my share in the 
riot. 

Immediately after breakfast the next day, notice was 
brought round to all the undergraduates of the college, to 
the effect that they were to present themselves at the Prin- 
cipal’s * lodgings” at certain specified hours in the course of 
the morning. It soon appeared that so large a number of 
our men had been involved in the disturbance, that any thing 
like an adequate punishment for every one concerned would 
have been rather a perilous measure of severity. Accordingly 
When my turn came, in company with some fifteen or twenty 
more, to appear before the Principal, who was sitting in full 
conclave with all the college tutors, we found that no awkward 
questions were asked, and that those whose countenances 
offered no suspicious signs of the affray were suffered to 
escape without criminating themselves ; and with a pompous 
but serious warning, we who had no scars to betray us were 
dismissed unchastised. Churchill fared better than he ex- 
pected, being only confined to the college after five o'clock 
every day for a fortnight,—a punishment which, slight as it 
seems, was sufficiently intolerable to a person of his habits 
and disposition. 

The next day the routine of college lectures commenced, 
and with it the progress of my disenchantment with the Eng- 
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lish University system. As I have already related, at this 
time all religious ideas and feelings, properly so called, had 
utterly left me; neither the fear nor love of God entered in the 
slightest degree into my hourly aims and meditations. Fear, 
indeed, restrained me to a certain extent. From some great 
sins I should perhaps have abstained under any common cir- 
cumstances of temptation, and I still held fast to a kind of 
intellectual belief in the truth of Christianity, and to certain 
notions of orthodoxy, such as I esteemed it. ‘To the Church 
of England I was devotedly attached, as my own Church, as 
a gentlemanly Church, as a portion of the glorious English 
constitution, as the Church of the noble body of statesinen, 
soldiers, and lawyers, of which I hoped to become an Hastsious 
member. To the Univ ersity of Oxford I looked with something 
like a passionate veneration, as, above every other English in- 
stitution, the faithful instrument by which the true greatness 
of the national intellect was nursed and perfected ; and when 
I came up to reside, I expected to find myself instantly in 
the midst of a living, working system, where every detail of 
organisation and every individual member conspired to pro- 
mote the culture of English greatness, in the true spirit of 
Church-of-England Toryism. The doubts [ felt, or fancied 
I felt, as to certain portions of the Thirty -nine Avtickes. were 
all of the anti-Calvinistic class; and in permitting myself to 
hold them I conceived that I was as it were testifying to my 
abhorrence of the Puritan party in the Establishment, and 
proving my doubly sound churchmanship. 
Grievous, then, was my disappointment after the first 
* lectures” of the college tutors which I attended. ‘Those who 
are wont to interpret Oxford technicalities by the aid of com- 
mon dictionaries are naturally not aware what these ‘‘lectures” 
really are; and to myself, who had read in the Oxford Uni- 
versity Calendar a lc ng list of professorships and professors, 
the reality was sufficiently surprising. ‘The whole professorial 
staff of the University I found to be little better than a band 
of nonentities or sinecurists. Some of the professors gave 
public lectures, to most of which there was no access without 
the payment of a fee, but most of them were dumb from 
January to December. Of those who did lecture, some had 
a small audience, some had none at all, and not one exercised 
any perceptible influence in promoting the studies of the junior 
members of the University. Such teaching as there was, was 
conferred by the college tutors, who were paid certain fees by 
every undergraduate, and who in return exacted attendance 
at their “lectures” for, on the average, about three hours 
every day. Ardent as I then was, and eager for learning, my 
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first week’s ‘‘ lectures” disgusted me beyond measure. I found 
that there was no real /ecture at all. It was the mere saying 
of a school-boy’s lesson. Some ten or twelve ‘ men,” as the 
undergraduates call themselves, sat for an hour in the tutor’s 
room, construing, one after another, afew sentences from some 
Greek or Latin author, and gaining from the tutor himself 
the minimum of possible information. ‘The hour over, a cer- 
tain portion was fixed to be prepared for the next ‘ lecture,” 
and we adjourned to another tutor, or to fill up the rest of the 
day at our own pleasure. 

The real culture and education of the place I speedily 
discovered to be carried forward by a system extraneous to 
the professed University organisation. Private tutors, engaged 
at the discretion of the undergraduates themselves, and re- 
munerated with large payments, supplied that personal teach- 
ing which the college tutors scarcely even attempted. In this 
private tuition many of the ablest of the younger bachelors 
and masters of arts were engaged, labouring sometimes seven 
or eight hours in the day “with their pupils in succession, 
and assuming the practical direction of their studies. To the 
“reading men” of the University —that is, those who study 
more than they are actually compelled, but who formed a very 
small minority ‘of the whole undergraduate body—the ordinary 
college lectures were a farce and a simple w aste of time. Side 
by side with a student who read his six or eight hours a day, 
sata hopeful youth whose thoughts, when not worse employ ed, 
were in the stable or the tailor’s shop, whose business it was to 
dress, and whose chief daily refreshment it was to drink. All 
were classed together chronologically, according to the number 
of terms they had spent at Oxford; and the instructions, few 
as they were, which the tutors gave, were consequently adapted 
to the average capacity of the pupils—an average low enough 
for the most bitter foe of too much learning. The absurd 
result not unfrequently happened, that a reading man was 
altogether dispensed from attendance at college lectures for 
the last few months previous to his final examination, on 
the professed ground that they interfered with his personal 
studies ! 

Besides the influence of the system of private tuition, I 
soon came to perceive that an immense influence was exercised 
upon each individual undergraduate by the general body of 
his contemporaries. P erhaps i in no circumstances of after-life 
is the union of personal liberty in many things united with so 
irresistible a power in public opinion. Neither before nor 
afterwards in the existence of an English Protestant gentle- 
man is he so absolutely his own master, in a certain way, as 
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during the three years of his University career. Provided he 
conform himself to a few exact and easy rules, and fulfil a 
few forms of duty, he is less compelled to defer to the feelings 
of his fellows than in almost any possible relationships of his 
after-life. ‘True it is, that when he is his own master in the 
world, he has few, if any, nominal rules to which he is com- 
pelled to submit under pain of punishment by any absolute 
law; but yet the obligations of family, of occupation, of pro- 
perty itself, are found practically to restrain his conduct within 
limits far closer than those which hedge in the free will of the 
Oxford and Cambridge undergraduate. Yet at the same time, 
never in the course of life does public opinion so mightily 
sway his every thought and action. The character and habits 
of the “set of men” with whom a youth associates during his 
college residence are of far more consequence to his after well- 
being than any power which the authorities of the University 

can put forth. With them he thinks, with them he acts, and 
by the same type his mind is educated and formed. Let me 
not, therefore, be supposed to be alleging that the influence 
of Oxford as a place of education is null or slight. Its influ- 
ence is mighty, though it is anomalous, and though its bene- 
ficial effects are confined to comparatively a small number of 
all those who go there professedly to be trained. 

How soon I should have become keenly sensible to the 
hollownesses and hypocrisies of nearly all that surrounded 
me, had I been left to my own perceptions alone, I cannot tell. 
That union of enthusiasm with the spirit of criticism which 
has accompanied me through life would probably have long 
closed my eyes to the singular anomalies of Oxford as a place 
of education, but for the suggestions of one who became, if 
not my friend, yet a very intimate acquaintance. At one of 
Churchill’s wine-parties I first met Arthur Wilbraham, and 
for some reason or other he at once took a fancy to me, and 
cultivated my acquaintance. Saturnine in temperament, yet 
amiable in disposition, his bitter views of life, and especially 
of Oxford life, were softened by an absence of all angry and 
exaggerated language, and sustained by the weight of an im- 
perturbable gravity. 

* Why, Morley,” said he one day to me as we crossed 
Magdalene Bridge for a country walk, “‘ you astonished me 
so much in chapel this morning that I could hardly keep my 
countenance in a due state of decorum.” 

* What do you mean ?” I replied. 

“In repeating the Athanasian Creed, to be sure,” said he, 
with a scarcely perceptible smile. 

I should here remark, that, entirely as I had now relin- 
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guished even the form of private prayer, it was my habit now 
and then to join audibly in the responses in public worship ; 
and I had taken a special pride that very morning in thus pro- 
claiming my allegiance to the Athanasian Creed, as a symbol 
of my abhorrence of all Dissenters and Low Churchmen. It 
was, however, with a slight sensation of fear of Wilbraham’s 
sarcasms, that I replied: 

“Why should I not repeat that creed as well as any other 
of the Church formularies ?” 

“Oh, doubtless,” said he, ‘‘ if you believe it.” 

“You mean, then, that you do not believe it,” I answered. 

* Do you believe it?” inquired Wilbraham. 

‘* Of course I do,” said I. 

** That is,” he rejoined, “ of course you believe that every 
one who does not believe it will be damned. ‘Tell me, Mor- 
ley, as an honest fellow, do you believe this 2” 

“You put the thing too broadly,” said I; “it’s not 
fair to press gencral statements too closely to their conclu- 
sions.” 

** Not more broadly than the creed itself,’ said Wilbra- 
ham. “ Ifthe Prayer-book, or any authority in the Church of 
England, gave any hint that the statement was to be qualified, 
I would give the Establishment credit for honesty, at least, in 
her use of this creed; but as it is, l regard her cursings, one 
and all, as so much hypocrisy and humbug.” 

**] don’t like to hear you talk in such a way about the 
communion you were brought up in,” I rejoined. 

* Brought up in, my dear fellow!” exclaimed Wilbraham ; 
* don’t you know that I was brought up a Catholic 2” 

“Good heavens!” I cried, astonished, “ you amaze me, 
Wilbraham. And you turned Protestant from conviction, and 
yet now, as I have often heard you, are for ever laughing at 
the Church of your adoption.” 

**‘ Adoption!” cried he. ‘ Yes, adoption in good truth. 
I adopted her; it was not she that adopted me. You don't 
suppose that I shook off the superstitions of Popery only to 
believe in the humbug of the Thirty-nine Articles. No, no, 
my dear fellow ; that’s not what people take to Protestantism 
for. Ifyou have any body that you love who is a Catholic, 
take my advice, and don’t try to convert him to Church-of- 
Englandism, if you want him to believe in any thing but this 
world.” 

‘‘ I’m no bigot, and no saint, and no fanatic, God knows,” 
I replied; “ but you positively terrify me, Wilbraham. Do 
you know that my own mother is a Catholic, and that I would 
give the world to rescue her from the priestcraft that enslaves 
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her, and torments me every day of my life that I spend at 


home in her company ? 

“ Don’t be a fool, Morley,” said Wilbraham ; “ take my 
word for it that Popery i is the best religion for W omen, after 
all; not that I mean any disrespect to your mother, as you 
very well know.” 

“ What!” exclaimed I, “ would you have me leave my 
mother to believe the lics and mummeries of those infernal 
priests, if I could open her eyes to see the truth ?” 

‘“ What is truth?” asked he. ‘ Priests and parsons, take 
my word for it, are much on a par; the priests are as good as 
the parsons every whit; and as for deceiving others, let me 
tell you that they believe their own nonsense far more hon- 
estly than your parsons believe this Athanasian Creed.” 

“1 can’t conceive, then, why you turned Protestant, Wil- 
braham,” I retorted. 

“Simply because it was convenient, and more honest too, 
I believe,” he answered. 

“You speak riddles,” said 1; ‘‘how could it be more 
honest to join the Church of England without believing her 
doctrines, than to remain a Catholic without believing the 
Popish doctrines ?” 

** Because, in the first place, the Church of England has 
no doctrines, that I can make out; and secondly, because a 
man is guilty of lying every hour that he remains a Catholic 
after he has come to disbelieve any one of her dogmas ; and 
let me assure you there is no doubt about them.” 

* The Church of England has no doctrines!” I echoed, 
again amazed. ‘* Look at the Prayer-book, look at the Ar- 
ticles.” 

* Ay, ay!” said he; ‘*and look at the bench of bishops, 
and all their cleray too. Look at the University sermons; 
you go to them, I know, as a good consistent Church-of-Ing- 
land man. Just tell me, how many ec contradictory doctrines 
have you heard preached in the pulpit of St. Mary’s since you 
have been at Oxford ?” 

It was impossible not to see what Wilbraham was driving 
at, and, wholly unprepared for such a discussion, I began to 
feel seriously uncomfortable ; so, after pondering a few minutes, 
I thought I would turn the tavbles upon my companion by a 
question which for his own sake he would be extremely cau- 
tlous 1n answering. 

‘Now, Wilbraham,” I said, *‘ you have been running on 
in this way only to try me. I don’t believe you mean all 
you say, or that, if you do, you would press your opinions 
to their legitimate conclusions. Do you, or do you not, 
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believe any religious doctrines as held by the Church of 
England ?” 

“* Of course you will take no advantage of my candour,’ 
he replied, seriously ; ‘‘ and therefore | don’t mind being open 
with you. As you ask me, I believe nothing; or rather, J 
believe all doctrines and religions equally. When I signed 
the ‘Thirty-nine Articles at matriculation, I did so considering 
that the living authorities of the Church of England justify 
my so doing by their practically permitting all kinds of varie- 
ties of doctrine in their clergy, and by differing from one 
another in a hundred ways. This I could not do in the case 
of Catholic doctrines, and therefore I left the Catholic Chureh 
and joined yours.” 

* But surely, Wilbraham,” said I, “ you know that they 
never would have let you matriculate, if you had told con 
that these were your opinions.” 

“That is ¢heir business, and not mine,” said he. ‘* They 
never asked me any questions; and the whole system here 
excludes the very notion that the heads and tutors generally 
have any faith at all in the religion they profess. Let me ask 
you, Morley, what religious training have you yet found in 
Oxford? What is there to shew that the Thirty -nine Articles 
are regarded in any other light than as a senseless form of 
words? Is there any discipline, I say? Is there any religious 
teaching? Is there any sign that these people, as a body, 
believe in the existence of another world ?” 

Well,” said I, *‘ any how they would treat your conduct 
as criminal and sinful, if you confessed it.’ 

“ What as a crime, or a sin?” asked he. “ For my part, 
I don’t believe there is such a thing as sin; there is error 
enough, if you please; but what humbug it is for the Church 
of England to condemn you or me for committing sizs, when 
she has no intelligible code of morals to set up before us as 
a standard to follow! Again I say, she permits me to hold 
what I please about the non-existence of sin, when she has no 
morals of her own, and no system for enforcing obedience.” 

As this kind of reasoning was quite new to me, and struck 
upon me with equal force and pain, | proposed that we should 
change the subject; and Wilbraham, as I fancied, being glad 
enough to do so, we talked on other topics during the re- 
mainder of our walk. 

On the evening of the same day I was at a wine-party in 
a college where I had never been before, and where the laxity 
of conversation was greater than was ‘permitted among my 
usual companions. Impressed as I was with my discussion 
with Wilbraham, I was prepared to theorise more than usual 
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upon all that was said. Nothing passed which is worth re- 
cording in detail, but I could not help noticing that whatever 
were the morals of all around me, it would have been ludi- 
crous to pretend that any of them had the slightest faith in 
any religious doctrines as such. One avowed that the plea- 
sures of sense were the only things worth living for; another 
was a devotee to literature; a third confessed that domestic 
happiness was his idol; a fourth was a sportsman; a fifth loved 
sentimentality ; a sixth sighed for parliamentary distinction ; 
a seventh cared only for riches; but among all, it was obvious 
that the bare idea of the reality of any thing invisible never 
entered their thoughts. The contrast with what I have since 
remarked among Catholics was truly wonderful. The latter 
I have repeatedly seen to have faith in the reality of the un- 
seen world and in a coming eternity, even when their undis- 
guised personal aims were vilely carnal and worldly. But 
these young Oxford men seemed literally unconscious that re- 
ligious doctrines were any thing more than written or printed 
forms of words. Each man saw and admitted the reality of 
his companions’ secular objects of pursuit, though, as a matter 
of choice, he for himself rejected them. It was clear that the 
idea of sin, as such, was as practically unknown to them as if 
they had theorised upon it as daringly as Wilbraham himself. 
The result of all this, when it came to have its natural 
effect in the silence and thoughtfulness of solitude, was a rush 
of scepticism upon my mind such as until this time I had 
been a stranger to. Singular as it may seem to those who 
have little knowledge of the secret history of persons circum- 
stanced as I was, I had certainly been always free from any 
temptations to deliberate conscious unbelief in Christianity 
as a divine revelation. Hardened as I had become to all im- 
pressions of practical religion, the habits of past years, the 
absence of any direct assaults of the spirit of infidelity, and 
the strange party-spirit of churchmanship which I had never 
ceased to “cherish, had left me in possession of a kind of intel- 
lectual conviction that the Christian religion was true, and 
that to reject it was not only a delusion, but a sin of most 
heinous character. What, then, was my prostrate bewilder- 
ment, when a sudden storm of doubts and difficulties swept 
in upon me, and found me without either a moral or an intel- 
lectual basis for my belief! Dull as my perceptions of right 
and wrong had long become, they were not yet so absolutely 
annihilated as to suffer me to open my arms to the frightful 
visions which rose up before me without a shudder of dismay. 
The blankness of universal unbelief sent a chill through my 
whole nature, nothing less than agonising in its intensity. 
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How to meet these new ideas I knew not. The plausible 
theories of Protestant ‘‘ evidences of Christianity” shrunk from 
me like a dreams, unsupported as they were by any 
thing real and visible around me, or experimental within me. 
T looked back upon my own life, to learn whether it could 
furnish any tokens of the reality of the invisible and super- 
natural world in which I had once believed that I was living; 
but my whole history from the time I had left home for school 
seemed the record of a process of disenchantment. One by 
one, religious practices and religious ideas had melted away. 
Every person with whom I had been connected appeared to 
have been acting a part. My father knew what school was; 
yet, professing an earnest desire for my religious welfare, he 
had sent me to a place where religion was almost the only 
thing proscribed. My uncle’s religion was too narrow, too 
self-contradictory, too offensive to be regarded for an instant 
as any thing but—at the best—an unconscious hypocrisy. 
Churchill, the idol of my boyhood, never practically recog- 
nised a single religious principle, though he admitted in words 
the truth of religion. As for the system of School, it 
could scarcely have been different in the minutest particular, 
had Christianity never existed even in name. And now here 
was Oxford, so far as my own experience went, as nearly as 
possible the same. If Christianity was a revelation of doc- 
trine, and that doctrine was held by the Established Church, 
where was it to be seen? Not in the pulpit of St. Mary’s, 
where there were as many dogmas as preachers. Not in the 
lives of the tutors and heads of colleges, for they never dis- 
played the faintest regard for my soul. Not in the recognised 
studies of the place, for Christianity, as a ruling power, was 
almost ignored. Not among my companions, for they seemed 
unconscious of the very notion that eternity was a thing worth 
considering. No one whom I had ever known seemed really 
to believe what he professed to believe. ‘That there were 
some in the University who were more “ religious” than the 
average class, both of young and old, I was aware; but every 
one whom I associated with agreed in despising them. It was 
assumed that they were more or less hypocrites; and no oppor- 
tunity had occurred to me for testing the truth of the accusa- 
tion. Even admitting their claims, it was undeniable that 
they were exceptions to the rule of the place; and in my hour 
of agitation their very existence was forgotten, for to me they 
were not the realities of experience; the practical effect of 
their principles I had never felt myself, or seen it in operation 
on othiers, 

One only exception seemed to stand out before me, in the 
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universal desert. My mother was undeniably in earnest. She 
believed something, and what she believed she acted upon. 
Nor did I feel towards her creed and religious conduct that 
peculiar loathing with which my uncle the ”Colonel’s cant in- 
spired me, I hated her faith, I despised it, I scorned it; but 
I dreaded it, for I felt that it was real, that it was stronger 
than that world which I had long worshipped as my god, and 
which now lifted itself up to my - intellectual recognition asa 
solitary living truth amidst the mockeries of a pretended reve- 
lation. With such feclings towards Catholicism, it was there- 
fore but natural that I should never seriously contemplate the 
possibility of its presenting a front to the attacks of universal 
scepticism in any way more impregnable than the sham de- 
fences of the Establishment in which I had been reared. Un- 
willingly; yes, with a sincere reluctance and lasting pain, I 
succumbed to a conviction that all was false, except what was 
palpable to the senses. Eternity I regarded as an unfathomed 
and unfathomable my - ry ; and though conscience still made 
me reject the thought that there is no such thing in existence 
as sin, all definite ideas as to what special things. are sins were 
speedily leaving me. Still—for let me not exaggerate—my 
personal conduct remained the same as before. In the mere 
worldly sense of the word, I remained moral and upright. 
No one perceived that any change had come upon me; and | 
believe that if I had avowed an intention of “ taking orders” 
in the Church of England when my Oxford course was con- 
cluded, not a single person in the University would have 
thought me inconsistent and insincere. 
[To be continued. ] 








COLLECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THE HISTORY OF THE 
ENGLISH BENEDICTINE CONGREGATION. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Brief Notices of some of the Writers of the English Benedictine 
Congregation. 


Baker, (Austin) Davin, born in December 1575, at Aber- 

eavenny. Gifted with superior talents and a solid judgment, 
which he i improved by indefatigable industry, this young law- 
yer might have attained the first rank ih his profession, when 
his supernatural escape from imminent death cenvinced him 
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that Providence took more care of his life and safety than he 
had hitherto done of his immortal soul. This led him to pray 
fervently that God would enlighten his mind, and direct him 
in the way of salvation. Reconciled to the Church, he pro- 
ceeded in 1605 to the Benedictine Convent of St. Justina at 
Padua, and commenced his novitiate on 27th May that year; 
but ill-health made it necessary to return home. He trav elled 
expeditiously, and had the consolation of arriving in time to 
attend his dying father, and of inducing him to ‘embrace the 
Catholic Faith, “and make a most Christian end. No sooner 
had he settled family affairs, than he returned to consecrate 
himself to God in the above-mentioned monastery. 

Some persons having contended that the ancient Benedic- 
tine Congregation in this country was dependent on that of 
Cluni, in the diocese of Macon, founded about the year 910, 
F. Baker, then on the mission, at the wish of his Superic I's, 
devoted his time and fortune to e xpose and refute this ground- 
less error. For this purpose he inspected very carefully the 
monuments and evidences in public and private collections in 
London and elsewhere; he had the benefit of the opinions of 
Sir Robert Cotton, John Selden, Sir Henry Spelman, and 
William Camden; and the result of his laborious and lucid 
researches is embodied in that learned folio volume, entitled 
Apostolatus Benedictinorum in Anglia, published by order 
of the General Congregation holden in 1625, and printed 
Douay in 1626.* His dear friend F. Jones reduced the mass 
of materials into respect table Latinity; and they left F. Cle- 
ment Reyner their assistant, an excellent scholar, to edit the 
work, so that it passes for being finished ‘ opera et industria 
Rk. P. Clementis Reyneri.” Whilst engaged in these investi- 
gations, he once met at Sir Robert Cotton’s library William 
Cainden, the distinguished scholar, antiquary, and histerian ; 
and was an ear and eye-witness to a conversation between him 


* This able work engages to prove the antiquity of the Benedictine order, 
and the nearly coeval antiquity of its English Congregation. 2dly, it shews that 
this English Benedictine Congregation was perfectly independent of the Cluniac 
and all other foreign Congregations of the order; and lastly, that the actual 
English Congregation recently revived had been canonically ratified and duly 
restored by the See Apostolic. The appendix of documents is valuable; and 
the labour of collecting them appears Herculean, when we consider it was formed 
thirty years before the. publication of the first volume of the Monasticon Angli- 
canum. 

We are surprised, however, that the learned writers should have entertained 
so favourable an opinion of the good faith, and modesty forsooth, of Godwin, 
De Presulibus Anglia, p. 78. Henry Wharton, in his preface to the Anglia 
Sacra, thought very differently of his merit; and the more that we compare the 
portion of his work connected with the diocese of Exeter with original records 
for fifteen years open to his inspection, the more we have learnt to “mistrust his 
authority, 
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and Sir Robert, who had recently become possessed, for a small 
consideration, of a chest of papers that had belonged to Sir 
Francis Walsyngham, Secretary of State to Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Robert informed Mr. Camden, and proved by these docu- 
ments, that he had received very false information of many 
passages in his History of Queen Elizabeth; and he demon- 
strated from them, that the insurrection in the north, under 
the Karl of Westmoreland, was the actual contrivance of that 
Secretary of State; “‘ whereupon Mr. Camden exclaimed 
earnestly and loudly against his false informers, and wished 
that his history had never been written.” (Weldon, p. 120, 
quoting Cressy.) But I’. Baker shone pre-eminently as a 
master of a spiritual life; he was the hidden man of the 
heart, absorbed in heavenly contemplation. Out of more than 
forty of his Ms. treatises, I. Serenus Cressy compiled the 
work entitled Sancta Sophia. ‘The nuns of Cambray deeply 
imbibed his spirit during the nine years that he was their 
director, and kept his sayings in their hearts. His work, 
Holy Practices of a Divine Lover, or the Saintly Ideot's 
Devotions, was printed at Paris. A copy was sold on the 
first day of the sale of the library of Richard Heber, Esq, 
on 19th January, 1835. Unfortunately many of F. Baker's 
Mss. perished at the seizure of the Cambray Convent. ‘Iwo 
of his treatises on the Laws of England were lost here at our 
own Revolution in 1688. T°. Baker died of the plague, in his 
house, Gray’s Inn Lane, London, on 19th August, 1641, at. 
69, and was buried at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. Bromley says 
that his engraved portrait was taken in 1634, and that then 
he was 69, 


Baines, (AuGusTiINne) Peter, was born at the Pear-Tree 
Farm, within Kirkby township, near Liverpool, 25th January, 
1787. In company of John, Edward, and Vincent Glover, 
he left England to study for the Church in Lambspring Ab- 
bey, already mentioned, and arrived there on 7th November, 
1798. ‘Trained in that monastery to piety and learning, he 
decided on devoting himself to religion in the Order of St. 
Benedict, and commenced his novitiate at Ampleforth, at the 
canonical age. His profession is dated 8th June, 1804. He 
exerted all his zeal to improve the system of studies in that 
collegiate establishment to the satisfaction of superiors, when 
he was appointed in July 1817, on the retirement of the Rev. 
James Calderbank, to be his successor, as head of the Bath 
mission. Here he had an ample field for the exercise of his 
abilities, Bishop Collingridge selected him for his coadjutor 
in the episcopal office ; and he was consecrated, with the title 
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of Siga, by the Venerable Archbishop Murray, in Townshend 
Street Chapel, Dublin, on Ist May, 1823. By the death of 
Bishop Collingridge, 10th February, 1829, the charge of the 
western vicariat devolved upon him. In the belief that he 
should serve the interests of religion better by withdrawing 
himself at the end of a quarter of a century from his order, 
he solicited and obtained his secularisation from Rome in his 
forty-third year, and seventh of his episcopacy. 

We subjoin the best list we can offer of his publications 
until he left the order: 


1. The leading Doctrines of the Catholic Religion, being the 
substance of a Sermon preached at the opening of the new Catholic 
Chapel at Sheffield, Ist May, 1816. 

2. A Letter to Dr. Moysey, Archdeacon of Bath, in reply to 
his attack on the Catholics, in his Charge to the Clergy, on 21st 
June, 1821, 8vo, pp. 47. 

3. Defence of the Christian Religion, in a Second Letter to Dr. 
Moysey, 8vo, pp. 274. 1822. 

4. Remonstrance, in a Third Letter to Dr. Moysey, pp. 47. 

5. A Fourth Letter appeared in 1824, but chiefly in answer to 
Dr. Daubeny, pp. 96. It is written with great spirit and vigour ; 
the conclusion is singularly happy and efficient. 

6. A Sermon on the Worship of God, and the Eucharistic Sacri- 
fice, delivered at the opening of St. George’s Chapel, Taunton, 3d 
July, 1822. 

7. A Sermon preached on 13th November, 1823, on the Ad- 
vantages and Consolations of the Christian Religion, at the opening 
of St. Alban’s Chapel, Warrington, pp. 16. 

8. A Sermon delivered at the Dedication of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
at Myddleton Lodge, on 18th May, 1825, pp. 25. 

9. The celebrated Sermon on Faith, Hope, and Charity, preached 

t the Dedication of St. Mary’s Chapel, Bradford, on 27th July, 
1825. 

Bishop Baines died at Prior Park, about twelve hours 
after he had opened, with a discourse, St. Mary’s Chapel at 
Bristol. On the following morning, of the 6th of July, 1845, 
he was found in his bed a corpse. At his obsequies, 13th 
July, Bishops Griffiths, Briggs, Morris, and Gillis, attended, 
with about forty priests. Lhe brass plate of the coffin bore 
this inscription ; 

i 


Petrus AvuGustinus BAINEs, 
Episcopus Sigensis, V. A. D.O. 
Oxsut AnNo Domini MpcccxLill. PRID, NON, JULUL. 
VIXIT AN, LVII, DIES XII. 


Batt, ANTHONY, was the author of Thesaurus abscondi- 
tus in agro Dominico inventus, in duas partes, 1° Precationes, 
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2° Meditationes, printed in duodecimo at Paris in 1641; also 
A Hive of sacred Honie Combes, containing most sweet and 
heavenly counsel, taken out of the works of St. Bernard, a 
small 8vo, printed at Douay, 1651. The dedication to Queen 
Henrietta Maria is dated from Dieuleward, 13th February, 
1651. In page 170 of Ff. Weldon’s Chronological Notes we 
read, that his death occurred on 12th January, 1651, and that 
‘he was a great promoter and practiser of regular discipline, 
a famous translator of many pious books into English. He 
wrote a most curious hand, and spent much of his time at 
La Celle, where there is a Catechism of a large size, which 
he composed at the instance of some of the Fathers in the 
mission.” 


Bartow, Rupesinp, D.D., of whom we have made men- 
tion as filth prior of St. Gregory’s at Douay. IF. Weldon, 
so often quoted, relates (p. 83), that this profound scholar was 
looked upon as one of the first divines and canonists of his 
age, that “he exerted the force of his pen against Dr. Richard 
Smith (who governed the Catholics of England under the title 
of Chalcedon), and succeeded in forcing him to desist from his 
attempts and pretended jurisdiction of Ordinary of Great Bri- 
tain.” He adds, that “‘aiter the death of this renowned monk, 
a Bishop sent to the Fathers of Douay to offer them an esta- 
blishment, if they would but make him a present of the said 
Father’s writings. But in vain they were sought for; for they 
were destoyed by an enemy.” I have not been able to meet 
with any work that he actually published. He died at Douay, 
19th September, 1656, at. 72. 


Barnes, JouNn, was clothed in St. Bennet’s monastery, 
Valladolid, on 12th March, 1604, professed the next year on 
21st March, ordained priest on 20th September, 1608; and a 
few years later was sent to the English mission, and appointed 
by the Spanish chapter its first assistant. Unquestionably he 
possessed talents, but without judgment; and he rendered his 
talents useless in a manner to the cause of religion, injurious 
to himself, and inexpressibly distressing to his Benedictine 
brethren, by his wayward and wrong-headed career. See the 
letter of F, Rudesind Barlow, od Nov ember, 1625, preserved 
in Weldon, p. 114. No individual is more mischievous than 
an innovating priest. ‘lo secure him from doing further 
injury to himself and others cost the order cO0O0/. sterling 
(Weldon, p. 118). He died in August, 1661, within a luna- 
tic asylum at Rome, and received Christian burial. Mr. Dodd 
(who has doubly reprinted his odd notice of him, vol. ii. 
p. 154, and vol. i. p. 101) informs us, that he published at 
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Rheims, in 1622, Hxamen Trophe@orum Congregationis pre- 
tense Anglicane Ordinis S. Benedicti; this must have been 
an attempt to answer I’. kdward Mayhew’s work, edited in 
1619: and Duessertatio contra Hquivocationes, 8vo, Paris, 
1625. He left in ms. Catholico-Romanus Pacificus, a libel 
on the Holy See, printed at Oxford, in 4to, long after his 
death, viz. 1680. He compiled also a treatise shewing the 
supremacy of Councils; and Zhe Spiritual Combat, a trans- 
lation from the Spanish. He is severely but justly handled 
in the Apostolatus, &c., especially between pp. 214 and 221. 

BirpsaLL, (AuGusTINE) JoHN, born at Liverpool, 27th 
June, 1775; educated at first amongst the Dominicans, but 
on the 30th October, 1795, took the Benedictine habit at 
Lambspring; was admitted to his religious profession on 6th 
November, 1796; and ordained priest at Hildesheim, 30th 
May, 1801. Five years he was sent to the Bath mission, 
which he served for nearly three years and a half, when he 
quitted, to commence a new mission at Cheltenham, the chapel 
of which he opened on 5d June, 1810. Twenty years later 
he began another mission at Broadway. Few men have de- 
served better of his order and of religion than this apostolic 
man. Appointed president in 1826, his was indeed painful 
pre-eminence, but he saved Ampleforth. He died in office 
at Broadway, 2d August, 1857. We have seen his transla- 
tion from the French of Christian Reflections for every Day 
in the Month, 12mo, ‘Tewkesbury, pp. 405. He left in ms, an 
interesting account of Lambspring. 


Brewer, (Bepe) Jonn, D.D. This Jearned and good 
man, whose memory will ever be in benediction with the 
Congregation O.S.B., edited, in 1774, the second edition of 
Hooke’s Leligionis naturalis et revelate Principia, in 3 vols., 
to which he added several dissertations. Ob. 18th April, 1822, 


Brown, (GREGORY) GEORGE, we believe, was the trans- 
lator from the Italian of the Life of St. Mary Magdalen de 
Pazzis, 1619. It was dedicated to Lady Mary Percy, Abbess 
of the English convent of St. Benet at Brussels. He died at 


Celle, near Paris, in 1628. (Chron. 138.) 


Brown, (JoserH) Tuomas, D.D., born at Bath, 2d May, 
1798; was elected Prior of St. Gregory’s, Downside, 18th 
July, 1834; and the degree of D.D. was conferred upon him 
six days later. ‘The privilege of conferring such degree on 
three members of the English Benedictine Congregation, who 
have taught a course of divinity, was granted to its president 


on Ist June, 1823. When Pope Gregory XVL, by his brief, 
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dated 3d July, 1840, divided the western vicariat into two, 
Dr. Brown, still prior of Downside, was appointed to the new 
vicariat,* which was to consist of the whole of Wales and 
the counties of Monmouth and Hereford annexed. The con- 
secration was performed in St. John’s Chapel, Bath, on the 
28th October, 1840, by Bishop Griffiths, assisted by Bishops 
Wareing and Collier. Dr. Wiseman delivered the consecra- 
tion sermon. We have from his pen 4 Letter to Archdeacon 
Daubeny, Prebendary of Sarum, exposing his Misrepresen- 
tations of the Eucharist, 8vo, London, 1826, pp. 45. His 
vindication of Catholic truth against Messrs. Batchellor and 
Newenham, in 1833, was triumphant. His exposure of the 
ingenious devices of Mr. M‘Ghee, in 1838, entitled him to 
the thanks of all honest Englishmen. 


CALDERBANK, JAMES. ‘This zealous monk, after serving 
the mission of Bath, and witnessing the large theatre of that 
city converted into the present chapel, 3d December, 1809, 
retired to Liverpoo), where he died, 9th April, 1821. ‘This 
respected divine published in 1814 a Series of Letters in answer 
to certain Questions proposed by a Clergyman of the Established 
Church, 8vo, pp. 236. They are characterised by good sense, 
perspicuity, and moderation. 

Corker, (Maurice) James. We have given his biography 
under the article ‘ Lambspring Abbey.’ He was the author 
of that concise but luminous treatise, Roman Catholic Prin- 
ciples in regard of God and the King. Also of a Sermon on 
the Blessed Eucharist, London, 12mo, 1695. 


Cressy, (SereNus) Hucu Pautinus, D.D., of Thorp 
Salvin, county York. From a dignitary of the [Established 
Church (for he was a canon of Windsor, and dean of Emly in 
Ireland) he chose to become one of Christ’s little ones—to 
renounce all to become one of his disciples. Conversation 
with IF. Cuthbert, alias John Fursdon, who had been so 
instrumental in the conversion of the noble family of Falk- 
land, led to his subsequent reconciliation with God’s Church 
(Weldon, 190). In 1645 he took the habit of St. Bennet, 
and was professed on 22d August, the ensuing year, in St. 
Gregory’s convent. His Laomologesis, or faithful Narrative 


* Tt reflects honour on the Congregation that so many of her members are 
called to preside as Bishops over the faithful. Archbishop Bede Polding at 
Sydney ; his coadjutor, Charles H. Davis, Bishop of Maitland ; William Bernard 
Collier, Bishop of Milevis, V.A. of the Mauritius; Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of 
Hetalona, of the Central District; and Dr. Morris, Bishop of Troy. Trained 
and formed by their rule to obedience, as the life and soul of religious service, 
they must be qualified for the due exercise of spiritual authority. 

Non merelur ascendere, qui nescit subesse. 
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of the Occasion and Motives of his Conversion unto Catholic 
Unity, printed at Paris, 8vo, 1647, is a work deserving to be 
reprinted, as well adapted to the present times. His Sancta 
Sophia, in 2 vols. 8vo, Douay, 1657, is the substance of 
several treatises of F, Austin Baker on prayer and contem- 
plation. He had compiled a second volume, but which, Dr. 
Brown relates in his memoir of Cressy (Cath. Mag. 1832, 
p- 121), remaining in ms. in the library of St. Gregory’s 
Convent at Douay, was destroyed with many other valuable 
works, 

Mr. Dodd (Church History, vol. iii. p. 807) gives a long 
list of his publications, of which the principal are: Roman 
Catholic Doctrines no Novelties, 8vo, 1663. Church History 
of Britanny up to the Conquest, a folio volume, printed at 
Rouen in 1668; with a candour which characterises a great 
and generous mind, he openly avows his many obligations 
to F. Alford’s treasure of the ecclesiastical history of our 
nation, Annales Ecclesiastici. His Lxomologesis, of which 
an excellent analysis may be seen in the same memoir. 
Of I. Cressy’s Lanaticism fanatically imputed to the Catholic 
Church by Dr. Stillingfleet, 8vo, 1672, which had been 
severely animadverted upon by a “ person of honour” (Lord 
Clarendon) —the equally noble author of the Catholique 
apology, Lord Castlemain, answers thus: “ If you knew that 
gentleman, Mr. Cressy, you would, instead of a wasp, call him 
a bee, which gives honey, and never stings unless exasperated 
and in its own defence” (third edit. 1674). And again, p. 565, 
after proposing him as a worthy example of conscientious 
rectitude, without any sidling glance to worldly interests and 
honour, adds, ** None could have hindered him, upon his 
bare going to church, from the enjoyment of his former 
ample dignities, and the vast fines also lately raised out of 
them. But a little cell with an upright heart was more dear 
to him than all those allurements; nor has he since ceased by 
his prayers, mortifications, and labours, to shew himself (like 
the rest of his pious brethren) a true son of that holy order 
to which our nation is so much engaged.” <A copy of the 
Revelations of Divine Love shewed to Mother Juliana, an An- 
chorite of Norwich, 8vo, printed 1670, and dedicated to Mary 
Lady Blount of Sodington, was sold at Mr. Heber’s sale, 
6th February, 1835. At Ugbrooke is his ms. work, entitled 
Arbor Virtutum, or an exact model, in the which are repre- 
sented all manner of virtues and graces, with their names, 
natures, offices, causes, effects, subjects, objects, parts, species, 
connexion and dependence, &c.; with the beatitude, gifts, 
and fruits respectively corresponding, and the vices opposed 
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toeach. Collected out of Salmanticensis, by Brother Serenus 
Cressy, for the use of Dame Mary Cary, &c. at Cambray.” 

“I desire this booke may be for the use of R. F. Placid 
Bettenson.* Fr. SERENUS Cressy.¥e” 

Appointed chaplain to Catherine, the queen consort of 
King Charles II., he resided chiefly at Somerset House in 
the Strand, where he laboured indefatigably for the benefit 
of others. At length, retiring to the seat of Richard Caryll, 
[sq., at Kast Grinstead, he made a most pious end, on 10th 
August, 1674, honoured and regretted by all who love virtue. 








SHILLING CHURCHES AND PENNY CHURCHES. 


**] pon’r mind rags, but I can’t stand fleas,” is the very natu- 
ral reflection of many an excellent Catholic, whose conscience 
is shocked at the treatment of the poor in some of our churches 
and chapels, while his outer man quails before the insect mul- 
titudes and overpowering odours imported by dirty poverty 
into the house of God itself. That such reflections are na- 
tural, and that they demand a fair consideration, no reasonable 
person, however his heart may burn within him for the poor 
man, will deny. Fleas, and other more unmentionable ver- 
min, ave unbearable; even of Saints, few could retain their 
self-possession and devout attention when under the insect- 
torture ; and our dainty nostrils, habituated only to the fresh 
air of respectable life, and the odours of flowers and artificial 
scents, become channels of real suffering when in close proxi- 
mity to the fragrance of garlick, rank tobacco, and other such 
unsavoury accompaniments of devout Catholic poverty. And 
there can be little doubt that in the present transition state 
of English Catholic feeling and practice, the problem, how to 
give the poor their rights in church, without admitting carni- 
vorous insects and intolerable smells, is one of very serious 
practical importance. May we venture, then, to offer one or 
two hints towards its satisfactory solution ? 

It will not be denied, then, that any system whose result 
in practice is an exclusion of the poor from the Altar of God, 
or their banishment into back places, holes, and corners, is an 
abomination to be got rid of by some means or other. No 
man, with any sense of Christian decency, can uphold such 


* This F, Bettenson acted as secretary at the General Chapter in 1669. 
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a system, however he may pretend to find excuses for it. It 
is the curse of our age, the abhorrence of our poor fellow- 
Catholics, a scandal to Catholics as well as to Protestants, 
and—we are well convinced—the chief barrier between the 
grace of God and the people of England. The fact that it 
is stamped with the deepest reprobation by one of the Apos- 
tles cannot be got over. Unless St. James did not speak by 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, our present system of bench- 
rents is an abomination in the sight of God. And it is most 
worthy of remark, that this is perhaps the only feature in the 
details and regulations of Catholic worship on which holy 
Scripture gives any positive directions. There is not a word 
in the Bible about Gregorian or modern music, round or 
pointed arches, vestments, pictures, or any portion of the 
vast fabric of prayers, rites, and ceremonies which the Church 
has delighted to raise in honour of her Lord. Whatever we 
may do, on just grounds of expediency, we are pretty sure to 
find ourselves safe, so far as the letter of inspiration condemns 
or approves, with this one exception. Almighty God has 
specially declared, that if we give the good places in our 
churches to the rich, and the bad places to the poor, we are 
* dishonouring the poor,” we are “ blaspheming the name of 
Christ,” we ‘ are guilty of breaking the whole law,” aud our 
faith, having no eood Ww orks, will never save us. Some amongst 
us are peculiarly forward in informing Protestants that it is 
a calumny to say that Catholics are not allowed by the Church 
to read the Bible. All such, and others, we entreat to turn 
to the 2d chapter of the Epistle of St. James, and discover 
whether we have in the least overstated the severity of the 
condemnation which Almighty God has there pronounced on 
distinctions between the rich and the poor in his houses of 
prayer. 

How, then, can this precept be kepi, except at such a cost 
as shall frequently render devotion an absolute physical pain ? 
Is there no way of fulfilling the divine command, cordially, 
gladly, thoroughly, in spirit as well as in letter, except by 
means which would drive away from our churches many a 
respectable Catholic, who, though not especially devout, and 
with no very strong attachment to the poor, has a soul of his 
own to be saved? Can any plan be devised besides an indis- 
criminate admission of all classes to all parts of the church ? 
We think there can; and as a matter of fact, such plans, more 
or less modified, are already in use in some of our churches 
and chapels. 

Let us inquire, in the first place, what are the precise evils 
to be avoided, if we would truly keep the apostolic command. 
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They are two. No system can be right which keeps any part 
of a church empty, while there remains a single poor person 
unable to find both entrance and a fit place for hearing and 
secing ; and no system can be right which gives the best places 
to those who can pay for them, and the worst to those who 
cannot pay. It is not enough that there is sufficient room 
for the poor in a church; if we sincerely determine to please 
God, and not to quibble away the truth, the places for the 
poor must be to the full as good as those for the rich. Ifa 
gentleman or a shopkeeper replies, ‘* Have I not a right to 
get the best I can for my money? Have I not paid for build- 
ing the church, and am J to have no return?” we can only 
reply, “* Those are the maxims of the shop, of the counting- 
house, of the Stock-Exchange; they are not the maxims of 
the Gospel: if you desire to regulate the affairs of the Ca- 
tholic Church as if it were a railway company or a banking 
concern, we have nothing to say to you; go your ways; go, 
buy and sell; get more money; build houses, furnish them 
luxuriously; eat, drink, and die: this house of ours is not 
for such as you; the blessings to be obtained here are not to 
be purchased with gold and silver; they are given in exchange 
for prayer, for faith, for love, for humility and self- abasement.” 
We may rest assured that never shall we see a mighty stream 
of divine grace poured forth upon us and our unbelieving coun- 
trymen, until we have done our duty in this respect, thoroughly, 
conscientiously, without keeping back one jot or tittle of all 
that is required of us. 

Further, the mere fact that money is paid at the entrance 
of a church-door, or to one particular set of seats, is clearly 
not wrong in itself When it is the method adopted for for- 
cing persons to give who would not otherwise give, and when 
it is depended upon as the chief means for making a congrega- 
tion pay for the support of their clergy and of divine worship, 
it is not only a total failure on mere pounds-shillings-and- 
pence principles; it is worse; it is a trickery, a scheme for 
cheating men into their duty at the least possible cost to them- 
selves; it strikes at the root of all true almsgiving and muni- 
ficence, it paralyses the growth of the Christian character, and 
ties the tongues of the clergy themselves on one of the first 
duties of the Catholic religion. It is a low, debasing, shop- 
keeping, Protestant device, borrowed from the wretched sham- 
religions of modern days; and, as is natural, when introduced 
into the true Church it becomes even more noxious and sui- 
cidal than it is in the heretical communions where it had its 
unholy birth. This is its true character, from the old “ shil- 
ling-opera” of other days (now, by the goodness of God, for 
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ever destroyed) down to the smallest and ugliest chapel, where 
the aristocracy of the neighbourhood consists of a grocer, a 
milliner, and a lawyer's clerk. 

Placing before us, then, these first conditions necessary to 
make any plan admissible, it may be suggested that a division 
of a church into two parts, both equally well calculated for 
seeing all that takes place at the High Altar, and for hearing 
what is preached, into one of which divisions the admission 
should be free, while for entering the other one penny only is 
required, would at once satisfy the demands of our consciences 
and the sensibilities of our bodies. ‘The line of demarcation 
going direct down the middle of the building, from the High 
Altar to the door, would give no unfair privilege to either 
section; while the char ge ofa single penny would be sufficient 
to send the dirtiest of the poor into the free side, 2t the same 
time that it would be so low that almost all those of the poor 
who were in slightly better circumstances could afford to give 
it. Jor it must be remembered that it is not a/l the Catholie 
poor who bring with them unpalatable odours, and an in- 
describable division of the insect world. Many of them are 
scrupulously clean; and many more would be so, if there were 
any premium on cleanliness, and they were not treated like 
dogs. It is those who are either mere paupers, or are so im- 
provident in their habits as to have not even a single penny 
to spare on Sunday, who are filthy in their persons, It is not 
poverty so much as pauperism which induces uncleanliness ; 
it is that corroding, gnawing, killing sense of destitution which 
knows no hope of better things, that induces in so many of 
our Catholic and Irish poor a recklessness of appearance, and 
a disregard of the delicacies of personal comfort. We may 
rest assured that, with few exceptions, labouring men and wo- 
men know the difference between dirt and cleanliness as well 
as ourselves, however habit and despair have combined to dim 
their senses, and make them callous to all shame in such 
matters. 

To require even the smallest payment for admission to all 
parts of a church, or even to a considerable portion, would be 
(like our prevailing customs) a practical exclusion of numbers 
of the Catholic poor. Multitudes literally can give nothing ; 
while the incomes of the poor generally are of ‘that fluctuat- 
ing nature, that it frequently happens that a man who could 
and would give his sixpence one Sunday, will be without a 
farthing a w eek afterwards. 

The payment of a penny, moreover, is so obviously not 

a charge to the wealthier classes, that it will not interfere 
with true Catholic almsgiving and generosity. It would be 
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ridiculous to call it a bench-rent; no one could deccive him- 
self into the notion that he thereby paid his adequate con- 
tribution to the expenses of his church. To all but the very 
poor the payment would be nominal, a manifest device for 
enabling persons habituated to cleanliness to pray without 
unbearable hindrances to their devotion. If the matter were 
fairly laid before any congregation where religion was not at 
a shamefully low ebb, such an arrangement would be found, 
we are persuaded, equally acceptable to rich and bare and 
paupers. ‘The conscientious rich man would say: ‘ Well, 
there is no tyranny, no worldliness, no trickery, no ‘humbug, 
in this ;” the poor who could do it, would glk idly give his 
penny at admission, and often an additional penny at the 
offertory collections, besides his contributions to collections 
out of church; and the pauper would allow, that as the rich 
man ought not to deprive him of his rights, so it was but fair 
that he should not inflict his dirt upon the rich man. 

As we are upon this very important though not very 
dainty subject of Catholic cleanliness, may we ‘further sug- 
gest another kindred consideration ? Our readers will pardon 
us, We are sure, for recurring so often to the ertomological 
discomforts of Catholic churches; for both priests in their 
confessionals, and ladies and gentlemen in their ‘ reserved 
seats,” have already suffered so much from such causes, that 
they are aware that they are in good truth the chief hindrances 
to our doing our duty to our poor fellow Christians. ‘The con- 
sideration we allude to is this, that fixed benches are the best 
possible harbour for vermin that can be devised. [ven with- 
out their frequent accompaniments of well-stuffed cushions and 
hassocks, they supply a bulwark for the insect world against 
all assaults of the scrubbing-brush and the broom. For ‘these 
our tiny foes pay no heed to the barriers and pews, which 
make some of our churches when empty look like the pens in 
Smithfield market when the cattle are gone. They pay no 
toll for admission into the sixpenny and shilling seats. They 
wait for no “half-price” at Vespers or Compline. They fear 
only one enemy, viz. soap and water. The weak attempts 
at scouring and sw eeping, which are all that is possible with 
fixed benches, fail to dislodge them from their crevices and 
warm hiding-places. There is nothing for it, but to sweep 
the benches away without remorse, ‘and substitute chairs, 
which may be removed every week, so that the whole floor 
may undergo a thorough purification with no sparing hand. 

As for the objections which some persons make to chairs, 
that they are both uncomfortable and noisy, the first objection 
only applies to chairs made for house purposes and not for 
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church purposes; and the second applies only to churches with 
stone floors instead of wooden floors. MWhy stone floors should 
be used in the nineteenth century, merely because they were 
in use in the thirteenth century, we never could conccive. 
They serve only to chill the feet, driving the blood into the 
head, and making devotion not merely difficult, but dangerous ; 
they are intolerably noisy, at a time ‘when quiet is one of the 
first of necessities; they cause ten times as much dust as a 
wooden pavement, to the destruction of nde images, oild- 
ing, painting, vestments, and dress; they are extremely dis- 
agreeable to kneel upon; they hold damp, —no slight objec- 
tion in such a climate as ours; and they cost much more 
than wood. /MVhy, then, in the name of common sense, are 
they esteemed almost part of the Christian revelation by some 
of our unpractical antiquarians? Why does not some one of 
our architects, artists, or builders, set himself to devise an 
ornamental wood-pavement for those who can afford some- 
thing better than plain deal boarding? Why do they not 
take a hint from the wooden pavement of our streets, and lay 
our churches with hexagonal blocks of wood, the grain being 
placed (as in the street pavement) perpendicularly, so that the 
durability would be far greater than that of many kinds of 
stone, and the noise reduced to a minimum ? 

Such, then, are the hints which we take the liberty of 
laying before church-builders, church-re storers, and those of 
the clergy and laity in general who may have it in their power 
to remedy the present unnatural and unhe: althy state of things, 
by which those who are first in the sight of God are treated 
as if they were not only last, but nothing worth. If an en- 
tirely unrestricted admission to all parts of a church, which is 
by far the best system, if it can be put into practice—is really 
impossible or undesirable, may not such a plan as is here sug- 
gested be worth trying; and my it not be considered as free 
in spirit and reality from all ob jection as violating that com- 
mand of the Apostle and of common Christian charity, which 
unhappily we have been in so many instances seduced into 


setting at nought ? 
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Rebielvs, 
RISE, PROGRESS, AND RESULTS OF PUSEYISM. 


Lectures on certain Difficulties felt by Anglicans in submitting 
to the Catholic Church. By John Henry Newman, Priest 
of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. Burns and Lambert. 


[Concluding article. ] 


Tue first symptoms of the Tractarian movement found little 
sympathy in Cambridge. Beyond an interchange of civilities 
between those persons in the two Universities who were most 
disposed to resist further changes in Church or State, leading 
in rare cases to the adoption of Oxford views, and the ap- 
pearance of Mr. II. J. Rose in the pulpit of Great St. Mary’s, 
no manifestation was exhibited to alarm the Heads of Houses. 
Mr. Rose, had he survived, as well as Mr. Whitehead of St. 
John’s, and Mr. J. Wordsworth of Trinity, might eventually 
have exerted a wide influence. 

In 1855-58 Cambridge received for education several of 
the young gentlemen who subsequently, in the House of Com- 
mons, cudeavoured to found a Young England party. This 
was the era of Lord John Manners, Mr. G. P. Sm ythe, Mr. 
A.J. B. Hope, Mr. A. B. Cochrane, and Mr. Peter Borthwick. 
All of ane ended their Cambridge careers with the under- 
graduate course, and left in the Univ ersity as few distinctive 
traces as they will leave in the legislature. Lord Lyttelton, 
of the same era, scarcely belonged to the same set. 

The year 1839 witnessed the commencement of what may 
be considered the Cambridge branch of the movement, insig- 
nificant, when compared with the sister University, in the per- 
sons of the actors, no less than the subject of their action. 
On a day in May of that year, three undergraduates carried to 
the rooms of Archdeacon Thorp the rubbing of a monumental 
brass, and requested his countenance for the study of ecclesias- 
tical architecture and antiquities, which they desired to pursue 
during the long vacation. ‘The amiable archdeacon consented, 
and became president of the ‘‘ Cambridge Camden Society,” 
which at its commencement comprised just eight persons, all 
unknown to fame. Before the end of the year it had reckoned 
an accession of one hundred and eighty members, and among 
them some who “‘would confer reputation on any literary body 
in the world.” As the avowed objects of the Society were 
not distinctively Tractarian, so the persons who joined it com- 
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prised dilettanti of all shades of opinion. Archbishops and 
Bishops and Heads were among its patrons; Dr. Mill and 
Professor Willis were vice-presidents; while the Quaker Mr. 
Rickman and the Catholic Count Montalembert were elected 
honorary members. Nevertheless it was well understood that 
the acting officers of the Camden desired by means of Church 
architecture to promote Church principles; and at the society's 
meetings any phrase written in a Catholic sense was accus- 
tomed to be received with a burst of applause. ‘The com- 
mittee, in its first report, adopted the sentiment of one Corbet, 
“if to repair churches be innovation and Popery, I'll be of 
that religion too;” and boldly declared that ‘truth, even if 
contrary to our own views, is what we seek; light, even if it 
shew us our previous ignorance, is our aim: 


Ev OF Duet xual CAECooy.” 


Such ignorance, however, they were slow to acknowledge. 
Indeed, they were essentially dogmatic, and, by assumption, 
infallible both in art and belief; and the symbolic theory, 
happily borrowed from some Catholic ritualist, afforded a 
thousand ingenious proofs of the support and mutual assist- 
ance rendered by the one to the other. 

From an early period the society had employed the press. 
In its first year it had put forth Hints on the Study of Lecle- 
siastical Architecture, and the first number of an illustrated 
work on monumental brasses. In 1841 it published A Few 
Words to Churchwardens on Churches and Church Ornaments. 
This tract proved a hit. Five thousand copies were sold in 
six weeks. It was put upon the list of the Christian Know- 
ledge Society, and the Zimes devoted a leader to its praise. 
The tide was now flowing fast and merrily. One hundred and 
thirty-four new members, including four Bishops, were soon 
after elected. In the list occur also the names of Archdeacons 
Manning and Wilberforce, and Mr. Dodsworth. 

Prosperity was too much for the Camdenians. ‘They com- 
menced a periodical, the Lcclesiologist. The first number 
contained a piquant critique upon a new church in course of 
erection by the Evangelicals of Cambridge. Of course it was 
unmercifully cut up, and the critique gave great offence. A 
remonstrance was drawn up, and signed by twelve members, 
fellows or tutors of colleges, complaining of “the flippant 
tone” adopted, and expressing ‘regret at such attempts as 
these to give a party character to its publications.” ‘ We 
fear,” say the remonstrants, ‘from this and other indications, 
that there exists in some quarters a desire to convert the 
society into an engine of polemical theology, instead of an in- 
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strument for promoting the study and practice of ecclesiastical 
architecture. We desire therefore to remind the committee 
that it is their duty to guard against such a prostitution of 
its influence to purposes alien from its design.” ‘This remon- 
strance was advertised in the local newspapers. At the next 
mecting of the society, the committee defended themselves 
triumphantly—for the undergraduate members were all ultras 
—protesting that * they had acted and spoken as churchmen 
no less than as antiquaries;” and avowing that ‘‘ they cannot 
look upon it as an unqualified good, when a congregation is 
brought together in a place where the sacraments can scarcely 
be decently and rubrically administered, and which possibly 
presents to the unlearned parishioner no mark of distinction 
from some neighbouring conventicle.” Having thus defended 
themselves, they withdrew the article, and promised to repub- 
lish the first number of the Ecclesiologist in a corrected form. 

This was the society’s first check, and it was better me- 
rited than the remonstrants perceived. For while the Evan- 
gelical Church at Cambridge was overwhelmed with sarcasm 
and ridicule, because it comprised no chancel whatever, on 
the very next page a new church at Rugby, in which a Trac- 
tarian friend had been interested, and in which precisely the 
same fault had been betrayed, was applauded as ‘ having 
avoided many of the faults of modern church-building. The 
plan consists merely of a chancel and aisles.” 

The warfare of principle within the society had now be- 
gun, and the president’s system of compromise was severely 
tried. Within the University, the leading members of the 
Camden became from this time forward objects of distrust and 
suspicion. Simultaneously with the Lcclesiologist, the res- 
toration of St. Sepulchre’s, or the Round Church, was com- 
menced, and at a subsequent period led to important results. 
Restorations, indeed, had become the order of the day. Eccle- 
siology had supplanted geology. Young ladies and gentlemen 
scoured the country rubbing “ brasses,” sketching windows and 
doorways, taking mouldings with leaden tape, and _ filling 
*‘church-schemes.” It was the mania of the day, and sextons 
reaped a rich harvest. 

Once more, after the long vacation of 1842, the society 
held a successful meeting, and elected seventy-nine new mem- 
bers and two Bishops. The list comprises the names of Mr. 
Birch, now tutor to the Prince of Wales, and of Dr. Hook, 
the positive Protestant of Leeds. But the society had grown 
notorious, and its active adherents were marked men. 

The rapid increase of the Camden, and the popular mania 
for church-hunting, led to the formation of sundry provincial 
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associations, afliliated in most instances to the Cambridge so- 
ciety. Exeter, Bristol, Oxford, and York witnessed the birth 
of what would now perhaps be named ‘* Architecture Unions.” 
Nor was the movement confined to Great Britain. Even Ire- 
land was infected; and the small body of Puseyites’in the 
Orange north coalesced into a *‘ Down and Connor and Dro- 
more Church-Architecture Society.” Dr. Mant, the then 
occupant of the revenues of the three bishoprics, had previ- 
ously displayed his sympathy, by writing epigrams for the 
Ecelesiologist ; but an association in open connexion with the 
Camden was considered to be an intolerable insult to the Pro- 
testant spirit. ‘The diocese was in a blaze; newspapers were 
indignant; mobs threatened; and as elsewhere, so in Down 
and Connor and Dromore, the cause of ‘* Church principles” 
and Camden architecture fell an easy sacrifice. The Down 
society repudiated its connexion, and Dr. Mant ceased to be 
a patron. 

About the same time, Dr. Blomfield, the wealthy titular of 
London, delivered his memorable charge, wherein he cleverly 
illustrated the v7a-media principle, by informing his clergy, ae 
as it was regular to preach in the surplice, and irregular in 
the gown, therefore they ought to deliver their sermons in 
white in the morning, and in black in the afternoon; that 
since it was right to pray towards the east, and wrong towards 
the west, therefore they ought to pray towards the north or 
south; that as it was proper to illuminate the altar, and im- 
proper to scandalise the people, therefore they ought to place 
on their communion-tables two candlesticks, but never to light 
them; with other similar reasonings. ‘The Zimes, formerly 
the patron of Puseyism and the Camden, but now converted to 
Anglo-evangelical views, with many other newspapers, hounded 
on the populace: the people attacked the clergy; the clergy 
flew for protection to Dr. Blomfield, whose orders they were 
following; and Dr. Blomfield betrayed them. Amidst the 
storm, he published a letter, condemning the Camden for 
superstition, and withdrew his countenance from the society. 
The titulars of Winchester and Chester, whose adherence at 
all was a marvel, now took their departure. 

The signs of the times foreboded a stormy anniversary 
for April 1845. Nevertheless the Camdenians took no heed. 
The £eclesiologist grew more flippant than before, and in 
addition to its other offensive weapons, introduced a column 
of ** Notices,” to chronicle the various abuses committed in 
churches in all parts of the kingdom. The style of these 
** Notices” may be surmised ies the following, which af- 
forded matter for controversy in the Oxford newspapers : 
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“ At Headington Church, near Oxford, holy baptism is ad- 
ministered in a small white basin, which is kept in a slender 
vase of cement, bearing considerable resemblance in shape 
to an exaggel rated ale-glass, and placed within the altar-rails. 
From a large pew in the same church springs a small rough 
ladder, by which children ascend to the cill of the east window 
of the south aisle. Here a bench is placed for their accom- 
modation ; and a crazy erection of laths in front serves the 
double purpose of supporting their books, and of shielding 
the occupants of the inferior pew from the casual infliction 
of a falling child.” 

In the index to the third volume of the Ecclesiologist there 
appear under the heading of “ Churches desecrated or abused, 
the names of sixty-five “churches shewn up in this method. 
Such a number, however, gives but a poor notion of the work 
performed. Some of these ‘* Notices” were exceedingly com- 
prehensive ; for example, ‘‘ A correspondent has furnished us 
with fifty instances of the desecration of fonts in Gloucester- 
shire, Sussex, Cheshire, Northamptonshire, Worcestershire, 
Rutlandshire, Yorkshire, and some other counties. We re- 
gret that we cannot at present print his communication in 
full, as many of the cases are extremely disgraceful.” In 
future years this portion of the Zcclesiologist cannot fail to 
be valuable, as well as curious, as exhibiting a broad picture 
of the degradation and filthy neglect into which, i in 1840-50, 
under a system of opulent. benefices and compulsory rates, 
the Protestant occupants had allowed our old churches to 
sink. But for this faithful record, their state would not have 
been credited. 

Kmboldened by a very general feeling of alarm and dis- 
satisfaction, the Anglican party within the society now deter- 
mined to endeavour, in the anniversary meeting of 18435, to 
obtain from the whole body a vote of censure upon its Ro- 
manising managers. Lfforts were made and forces marshalled 
on both sides. The Anglicans brought down from London 
a non-resident member to support their indictment, and the 
Puseyites gathered together at convivial entertainments, and 
thus recruited their numbers and spirit. On the evening of 
the 11th May, the theatre at ‘ the Philosophical” was abun- 
dantly filled, and from the character of the attendance victory 
at first appeared doubtful. It soon, however, appeared to be 
with the Tractarians. In vain did the assailant of the Lccle- 
siologist read from its pages statements the most Romanising, 
and critiques the most flippant. Every extract was received 
with cheers, and he could not obtain even a respectable mi- 
nority. ‘The triumph was complete for that evening. In high 
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glee, the more sober Tractarians met afterwards for supper 
in the president’s room, while the juniors assembled at the 
pastrycook’s opposite to the ‘ Philosophical,” and throwing 
up the window-sashes, sounded forth from cornopions loud 
notes of triumph over the defeated Protestants. ‘The day of 
reckoning for all this had yet to come. 7 


In the report presented at the anniversary meeting just 
described, the committee announced, amongst other gifts to 
St. Sepulchre’s, “an altar.” Great Britain contains but four 
“round churches,” namely, the ‘Temple Church, London ; 
Northampton; Little Maplestead; and St. Sepulchre, Cam- 
bridge. [xcepting, perhaps, the first, these churches are in- 
debted for fame rather to singularity of shape than beauty 
of architecture. They are curiosities; but they have, notwith- 
standing their figure, been as grossly neglected and evil en- 
treated as the more ordinary rectangular structures. ‘The 
time arrived when neglect could go no further without losing 
itself in destruction. In the autumn of 1841 a part of St. 
Sepulchre’s nave—the round portion of the church—feil in. 
The parishioners began to put it up again in the orthodox 
churchwarden style. ‘Thereupon certain ardent Camdenians, 
shocked and scandalised, and struck with the happy thought 
of producing at head-quarters an exemplification of the new 
theories of restoration, formed a provisional committee, and 
took upon themselves the repairs of the edifice. In two years 
they spent about 4000/. on this object, and so far as concerns 
the round nave and aisle, they succeeded well. The circular 
part of St. Sepulchre’s was probably the most perfect ‘ re- 
storation” in the kingdom. ‘This is not the time or place for 
criticism ; and nothing need be said of the failures in other 
parts of the edifice. When the repairs of the fabric were com- 
pleted, questions arose about the internal fittings. A ‘‘ stone 
altar” was offered, accepted, ordered, and put up. Her most 
gracious Majesty, on her visit to Cambridge in October 1843, 
is understood to have seen it without censure. But the non- 
resident incumbent of the parish, less tolerant than the head 
of his Church, and egged on by his party, demanded its re- 
moval, as offensive to Protestant principles. ‘The church- 
wardens, backed by the committee, refused to remove it. 
The committee desired to get up a grand function at the re- 
consecration, as a reconciliation of the church. ‘The incum- 
bent entered a caveat against any such proceeding, and in- 
deed, ultimately the church, after having been entirely rebuilt, 
was opened for service without any special ceremony, in ac- 
cordance with the real opinions of the “ Reformers.” But 
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not to wander from our story, matters having been brought 
to a dead lock, the vicar at length threw the churchwardens 
into the ecclesiastical court, for erecting the abomination of 

a table of stone. ‘The case was first tried in the diocesan 
meio of Ely, and judgment given in favour of stone. The 
vicar appealed to the Arches. In due time the case was 
solemnly argued before the inquisitor of Doctors’ Commons, 
Sir Herbert Jenner Fust, and he, ruling ea cathedra, autho- 
ritatively pronounced that the Anglican Establishment HAs 
NO SACRIFICE and NO ALTAR, and that the churchwardens 
therefore must eject their stone table. The Camden, less 
courageous than Mr. Gorham, dared not appeal to Lord 
Campbell and Lord Brougham. It acquiesced in the judg- 
ment that the Church of England knows no sacrifice, and 
admits no altar:—a sound decision, yet momentous, one 
would think. So the stone altar was rudely thrown down, 
and cast out of doors to rot in the churchyard; and the ultra- 
Protestant vicar proceeded to protestantise the restored fabric 
to his utmost ability. 

The year 1844 was pregnant with events of importance to 
the Camden. The report presented at the anniversary meet- 
ing of that year announced that the committee “‘ have taken 
steps to procure a sigillum, or device, which will serve as the 
badge of the society, to appear on its publications.” Who 
was the designer of this “ sigillum,” and what was its charac- 
ter? It was from the sraceful wae of Mr. Pugin, and is thus 
described in the /eclesiologist : ** The sigillum itself is formed 
in the proper ecclesiastical shape of the vesica piscis. It con- 
tains Saints in niches of tabernacle-work, and is filled in with 
small architectural views. In the middle is seen the Incar- 
nate God, through whom all the offerings of the Church are 
made, holding the orb and cross in his hand, and seated in 
the lap of his Blessed Mother. On the immediate right and 
left stand St. George with shield and spear and dragon, and 
St. Etheldreda with crown and staff; the one the patron of 
England, the other of the diocese of Ely. On the right of 
St. “George is St. John the Evangelist, with the eagle at his 
feet, holding i in his hand a chart of the New Jerusalem. He 
Is sometimes considered as the patron of architecture. On 
the left of St. Etheldreda appears St. Luke with the ox, hold- 
ing in his hand a picture. He is the patron of painting and 
the fine arts in general. On the extreme right is introduced 
a ruin, which, on the left, is seen transformed into a fine cross 
church, with lofty spire. Below the middle figure, a Camden- 
lan eye will not fail to detect a representation of the restored 
Round Chureh, with its conical roof and gable crosses. ‘The 
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seal is completed by the figure of an angel bearing a scroll, 
with the Scripture, Quam dilecta.” 

About the middle of this year, Mr. Close of Cheltenham 
began to devote his attention to the Camden and to architec- 
ture. He first published a little work, under the title of Church 
Architecture scripturally considered, from the earliest ages to 
the present time. On this occasion the Camden found a cham- 
pion in the Rey. T. K. Arnold of Ly ndon, whose scholarly 
mind could not but revolt from the ignorant presumption and 
vulgar absurdities of his opponent. Mr. Close, however, 
is not easily silenced. He issued a Reply to Mr. Arnold’s 
Remarks; and yet further, he devoted the coming Sth of 
November—a great festival and sort of Christmas-day at 
Cheltenham—to a sermon on the follies of the Camdenians, 
which he printed, and of which he forwarded copies gratuitously 
to the Cambridge heads of houses, to Sir H. J. Fust, &c. &e. 
This sermon was accompanied by a bad representation of the 
Camden sigillum. It served its purpose, and stimulated popu- 
lar feeling against the Camdenians. 

At the end of 1844 the society abandoned the Ecclesio- 
logist ; that is to say, the periodical, though conducted by the 
same writers as before, ceased to be the organ of the Camden, 
and the Camden got rid of the responsibility ef its irritating 
exposures. The sacrifice came too late. The Bishop of Exeter 
had now raised the rubrical storm in the west of England, 
and frightened at surplice-riots, he astutely attempted to 
appease the popular fury by denouncing the Camden in a 
letter to Mr. Marsh Phillipps, published in the Zimes. Of 
course he ceased to be a patron. Dr. Kay of Lincoln fol- 
lowed his example; and then came an intimation from the 
Chancellor and the Vice-chancellor of the University, that 
they must retire from the society. The president was now 
thoroughly alarmed. Defections would spread; all sober men 
would go; the officers could scarcely continue to reside in 
Cambridge. What was to be done to secure that the society 
should at its close enjoy the patronage of at least one Bishop ? 
What then remained but to anticipate withdrawals by closing 
at once the society’s career? Such was the course decided 
on, and announced at a meeting held upon February 13th, 
1845. At the same meeting twenty -six new members, in- 
cluding two colonial Bishops, were elected, and the society 
reckoned nearly 900 names. Nevertheless the committee 
“recommended unanimously that the society be dissolved.” 
The recommendation was received in silence, and it could be 
adopted only at the anniversary meeting in May. Meantime 
Operations were to be bona fide suspended. 
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To render intelligible the proceedings of this anniversary 
meeting; an episode is needed here. During the summer of 
1844, a bookseller in the Puseyite interest. opened a shop 
on King’s Parade. As a matter of business, he applied to a 
member of the University to supply him with the materials 
of an ecclesiastical almanac. ‘The request was granted, and 
the manuscript of 4 Christian Calendar, by a Lay Member of 
the Cambridge Camden Society, in due course was handed to 
Mr. Dick the bookseller. By him the Pitt Press was em- 
ployed to print the Calendar. Now it is the rule that the 
Vice-chancellor’s imprimatur is required for all works printed 
at the University Press; and the manager, Mr. Parker, fear- 
ing to ask such a favour for an almanac of Catholic com- 
plexion, had the temerity to violate the law by issuing it 
without the printer’s name. The publisher, indignant at the 
trick, took care that the Christian Calendar should be widely 
advertised as “‘ printed at the University Press.” The Uni- 
versity authorities were enraged, and circulated against the 
author charges of surreptitiously and dishonourably passing 
the pamphlet through the press. ‘The matter of the almanac 
gave great offence. ‘The president of the Camden repudiated 
it. Mr. Close made it the subject of an appendix to his 5th- 
of-November sermon; and, on bare suspicion of its author- 
ship, the senior Fellows of Trinity refused to a scholar of the 
college of unimpeached moral conduct testimonials for Pro- 
testant ordination. 

Thus stood matters when the meeting called for dissolving 
the society assembled. The lawyers had already added to 
the confusion by declaring that, as the laws of the Camden 
contained no provision for a dissolution, the proposed mea- 
sure could only be accomplished by a unanimous vote. Such 
unanimity, it was clear, could not be obtained, and the so- 
ciety must needs go on. The committee then resolved to con- 
tradict their own recommendation, by promoting a scheme to 
modify the laws, and offering themselves as the executive to 
carry on the association, 

‘The meeting was held on the 8th of May. It was large 
and tumultuous. The voting upon the calles of dissolu- 
tion was first announced : against the proposal, 271 ; for, 109; 
majority, 162. On the proposition of the committee a violent 
and personal debate ensued, ending in the triumph of the 
Lractarians, such as it was. 

Such was virtually the end of the Cambridge Camden So- 
ciety, and with it of Puseyism as a movement in the Uni- 
versity. Its meetings were discontinued in Cambridge. At 
the solicitation of heads of houses and others, all its cnet 
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abandoned it, and about 200 other members. The pretty 
 sigillum” was no longer used. Mr, Thorp was driven from 
his fellow ship, and all academical influence exploded. 

The eventful autumn of 1845 arrived. Mr. Stokes, the 
reputed author of the Christian Calendar, justified the sus- 
picion of his college by becoming a Catholic. The conver- 
sion of other members succeeded. At length Mr. Paley of St. 
John’s, the most accomplished of the Camdenians, submitted 
to the true Church. 

Driven from Cambridge, denounced by the powerful, and 
abandoned by the converts, the Camden Society put the last 
stroke to its history by a voluntary change of name. It still 
lingers on, in a room over a bookseller’s shop i in London, uxder 
the designation of the Ecclesiological, late Cambridge Camden, 
Society. The Lcclesiologist is still published at intervals. 


While the dilettante Puseyism of Ecclesiology was thus 
dying a violent death in Cambridge, the movement under its 
more serious aspect in the country at large was silently pre- 

yaring to sink into decay. After the struggle in the theatre 
at Oxford, and the “ degradation” of the author of the /deal, 
exhaustion for a while ‘seized the ‘Tractarians, and the Pro- 
testant party sat still and smiled over their victories. Ere- 
while paragraphs crept into the newspapers, which a short 
time before would have stirred up a sensation, but which now 
seemed to be news already old. One by one, writers in the 
British Critic, authors of Zhe Lives of the Saints, residents in 
the Littlemore Monastery, and clergymen unknown to fame, 
were announced as having ‘‘ joined the Church of Rome,” or as 
having ‘‘ seceded from the Church.” At length, in the month 
of October, Mr. Newman sought admission into the true fold, 
and was received into the Church by Father Dominick, in 
his own retirement at Littlemore. It had for some time been 
known that he was preparing his last book as a Protestant, 
and that unless some signal change came over his mind, a few 
months longer must see him a Catholic. Many an attached 
friend still refused to believe that such an event could be pos- 
sible; and when the event was certainly known, the affection- 
ate respect which had long been felt for him by a very large 
body in the Anglican communion prevented his becoming the 
ae of the angry attacks with which Puseyite writers as- 
sailed almost all converts to the Catholic Church. On the 
appearance of Mr. Newman’s Lssay on Development in Chris- 
tian Doctrine, to which he prefixed a declaration that he sub- 
mitted the whole unreservedly to the judgment of the Church, 
it was vehemently encountered in many quarters; but of the 
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thousands and tens of thousands who had hitherto turned 
with delight to each succeeding new work from his pen, only 
a small portion were found honest and courageous enough to 
look into his reasons for forsaking the community to which 
he had rendered such extraordinary and faithful services. He 
was ‘ perverted”—(such was the phrase which now became 
fashionable)—he was gone; he had deserted the Church of 
England; he was a traitor; it was sufficient to say this, and 
nothing that he could utter in the way of explanation of his 
srounds was now to be listened to. Some pretended that he 
was mad; some expected that he would soon change his mind 
and return, disgusted with the wickednesses and superstitions 
of ** Romanism ;” some looked for the manifestation of fresh 
portents in the Roman Church, to which it was imagined 
that he would never cordially submit himself. His influence 
among ‘f Anglo-Catholics” was clearly shattered; many thought 
it gone for ever; but time has shewed that it was not so; and 
it is impossible ‘to doubt that it even yet survives, and may 
again shew itself in energetic and effectual action on many 
souls. Dr. Pusey received the tidings of the loss of his long- 
loved friend with feelings which may be estimated from a 
characteristic letter which was published i in the newspapers. 
Tle could view Mr. Newman’s conversion only as a mong 
to the Church of England; and with singular openness, ex- 
pressed his fear that it was the result of the prayers of Roman 
Catholics. ‘* The first pang,” he said, “ came to me years 
ago, when I had no other fear, but heard that he was prayed 
for by name in so many churches and religious houses on the 
continent.” Alas! where is Dr. Pusey himself now ? 

‘The very same newspaper which first published this letter 
contained another from a fellow clergyman of Dr. Pusey’s con- 
ceived in a far different spirit. Mr. Bennett, afterwards of 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico, came forward to reproach his brother 
Anglicans with a culpable leniency in calling conversion to 
the Church of Rome by the word * secession.” ‘* Converts 
are not merely in error,” cried Mr. Bennett, “they are grievous 
sinners. Let them depart, not as seceders, but as schismatics.” 

Mr. Bennett, further, became one of the upholders of a 
theory which was now extemporised by the unconverted Pu- 
seyites, who would fain designate accurately the peculiar sin 
of which the converts, who now began to be chronicled in 
numbers in the newspapers, were cuilty. This sin they sought 
to mark with such a shameful stigma, as might deter those 
who were in doubt, but who yet “yemained in their Protes- 
tantism, from following the infectious examples. It was diffi- 
cult, indeed, to hit upon such an idea as should at once appeal 
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to the regard of Anglicans for the Church of England, and 
avoid all special condemnation of the doctrines of Rome. 
* Secession” to Rome was to be stamped as sin, yet Rome 
herself was to be held sacred. A happy thought was struck 
out, and henceforward became the shibboleth of Anglo-Catho- 
licism. ‘f Zhe Church of our baptism” has a perpetual claim 
upon our obedience, and nothing must tempt us to leave her. 
This was the new formula, which was thrust into the throats 
of every person who ventured to whisper a hint that the 
Establishment was more corrupt than Rome. ‘“ Not that I 
love Ceesar less, but that I love Rome more,” was the cry of 
the old patriot, which the terrified Puseyites travestied, by 
making ‘‘ Czesar” and “ Rome” change places. The unity of 
the Catholic Church was to give place to the separate rights 
of each national branch; baptism was to be regarded as the 
initiation into the branch Church, as distinguished from the 
one universal Church; the very notion that there is ‘* one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism,” was exploded; and thousands 
and tens of thousands of seriously conducted persons, laity and 
clergy, men and women, old and young, literally persuaded 
themselves that the true polar star by which they might steer 
safely through the tempest was the religious community of 
which the individual who had baptised them was a member. 
How far this ery of ‘*the Church of our baptism” has been 
really believed by the numerous party who have bandied it 
to and fro for the last few years we are unable to divine. ‘To 
a Catholic it is simply so transparently absurd, that it is diffi- 
ficult to imagine its being urged in good faith by any one 
Still, Puseyism is so little given to carry out its theories to 
conclusions, or to apply to others the doctrines it devises for 
itself, that it is possible that many may really believe an hy- 
pothesis which is tantamount to an assertion that every man, 
whether Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, Socinian, Indepen- 
dent, or any other of the sects which retain the sacrament 
of baptism, does right in living and dying in the community 
where he was baptised. 

While every part of England, and some parts of Scotland, 
now began to yield its quota of conversions, and—strangest of 
all in Protestant eyes—not merely clergymen, but numerous 
laymen, and not merely ordinary educated laymen, but law- 
yers, submitted to the Church, a singular result ensued in the 
Puseyite body itself. ‘The theological activity of Anglicanism 
was suddenly paralysed. The booksellers’ shops and shelves 
betrayed a paralysis indicative of mortal disease. The Anglo- 
Catholic world left off buying religious publications. Men 
and women, especially fathers and mothers, were stricken with 
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a dread of theological reading. From the ponderous Library 
of Anglo-C ‘atholic Theology to the mildest rifaccimento of the 
young curate of “ Catholic views,” the whole range of Pu- 
seyite works ceased to sell. Two publications alone yielded 
an income to the bibliopoles, one of them the genuine off- 
spring of the movement. The Christian Year went on multi- 
plying its editions, its readers finding in its undefined quasi- 
dogmatism a conv enient text for all kinds of interpretations ; 
while the Library of the Fathers quickly recovered from a tem- 
porary oblivion, and to this day commands its price. 

By degrees, of course, Puseyite books began again to ap- 
pear. <A galvanic life supplied a semblance of true vitality, 
anda multiplication of small volumes, mostly of a watery spe- 
cles, and generally attempting some kind of Anglo- Romanising, 
fostered in their readers the notion that “ Church principles” 
were still spreading and deepening. Dr. Pusey continued 
to mangle standard Catholic authors; others, less modest even 
than he, compiled lives of Saints, and the hke, in which an 
identity between Rome and the English Establishment was 
assumed with an effrontery quite unrivalled; the cant phraseo- 
logy of the school was enlarged, and Protestant Englishmen 
talked of an Epistoler, a Gospeller r, a Responsal, and other 
such mysterious novelties. Gregorianism was cultivated as 
the “ Church-song,” as ardently and exclusively as by a few 
enthusiastic reformers in the Church herself; churches were 
multiplied with the closest imitation of medizval models, rood- 
screens were set up, image-worship was almost attempted, 
journalists and reviewers dabbled in the history of Catholic 
vestments and ceremonies, Anglo-Catholic priests imitated Dr. 
Pusey in hearing confessions, and the entire system of what 
we must call Puseyite ¢rickery came into full play. This sys- 
tem consisted of two elements, an adoption of every Catholic 
practice which popular and episcopal feeling would tolerate, 
combined with an unscrupulous misrepresentation and condem- 
nation of what was now done and said by those Protestant 
clergymen who had become converts to the Catholic faith. 
With that peculiar tone of voice and artificial grief, which 
none but Puseyites can assume, grievous stories were circu- 
lated about the “sad deterioration” of , and , and 
, since they “went over.” In most cases, all intercourse, 
even “betwee n members of the same family, was rigidly for- 
bidden; Puseyite periodicals refused to insert advertisements 
of Catholic books; and the poor anxious humble souls who 
yearned to know what was now the experience of those whom 
they had been wont to revere, were silenced and terrified by 
being told of the ‘‘ shocking” attacks which the new converts 
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began to make upon the “ Church of their baptism” the mo- 
ment they had left her. 

Now and then a personal episode enlivened the heavy 
flight of Anglo-Catholic existence from 1846 to 1849. Such 
was the battle between Mr. Chirol, a curate of Mr. Bennett, 
at Knightsbridge, when the former, on becoming a Catholic, 
was assailed by the latter, as both a rogue and a renegade. 
Such was the sham fight which took place on the elevation of 
Dr. Hampden to the royal episcopate, when the Whig ministry 
having designated the condemned professor to the bishopric 
of Hereford, a display of ‘protests and processes at law made 
clear to the world to what precise limit of self-sacrifice and 
confessorship Puseyism would conduct its votaries. Similar 
demonstrations of more gentle character followed upon succes- 
sive appointments of ‘ heretical” Bishops, until the Puseyite 
body took it for granted that all the Bishops made by the 
Government must be heretics, accepted it as a species of pro- 
vidential dispensation, and subsided into a sullen indifference. 

Conversions in the mean time went on. One after ano- 
ther, Protestant ministers dropped off the clergy-list, and were 
found registered among the ‘ perverts,” and often among the 
novices of a religious order, or the ecclesiastics of Catholic 
colleges. Persons of all classes, including such as made men 
of the world lift up their eyes with uncontrolled amazement, 
sought entrance into the Church. ‘The most honoured names 
of Anglo-Catholic and Evangelical families supplied their con- 
verts; no profession seemed secure; the lawyers appeared as 
convertible as any others; the commander of a British man-of- 
war became a Jesuit novice; every calculation of probabilities 
was put to flight, and every man began to distrust his neigh- 
bour. The early prognostications of rapid returns from Rome 
were falsified. Here and there, at extremely distant intervals, 
an eccentric young lady, or an ex-Protestant minister, who, 
from the moment of his conversion had been regarded by his 
Catholic friends as barely sane, or as not a real convert, re- 
turned to Anglicanism. But even of these the greater part 
apostatised only for a while, and under the compulsion of 
tyrannical relatives; and, on the whole, it could no longer be 
doubted that the converts from Puseyism were devoted heart 
and soul to the Catholic Church, and had submitted them- 
selves to her without the shadow of a reservation. 

On a sudden the sky seemed to brighten. A confessor 
stood forth from the episcopal bench, and announced himself 
a Bishop indeed. From the far west, where the waves of 
the Atlantic beat on Cornwall’s stormy shores, the name of a 
troublesome individual found its way into Church newspaper 
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paragraphs, and it was whispered that the Rev. George Cor- 
nelius Gorham was engaged in a warfare with his “ diocesan,” 
the too-celebrated Dr. Henry Phillpotts, Bishop of Exeter, 
respecting the one chief foundation on which Anglo-Catho- 
licism claimed to base itself—the doctrine of regeneration i in 
baptism. Jor a time it was imagined that, in accordance with 
true Anglican precedent, a compromise w ould be effected. The 
Bishop, it was thought, would not push the vicar too far, but 
would induct him into his new living on his qualifying his 
previous heretical statements after the model of the Book of 
Common Prayer. All such expectations soon proved futile; 
a Gorham and a Phillpotts had never yet been matched ; each 
was on his mettle, each represented a powerful party behind 
him, each was loudly cheered on, each loved the excitement 
of war, cach was practised in the art of polemics, each was 
confident of success, and each—we may fairly assume—was 
sincere in his convictions. 

The facts of the case were briefly as follows, Mr. Gorham, 
the vicar of St. Just, a parish at the western extremity of 
Cornwall, was presented by the Lord Chancellor (as repre- 
sentative of the Queen) to the living of Brampford-Speke in 
Devonshire. He was well known as a determined opponent 
of ‘Tractarianism in any shape, even an episcopal one, and 
consequently had ever been a thorn in the side of Dr. Phill- 
potts, who ‘‘ governs” as the Queen’s deputy the counties of 
both Devonshire and Cornwall. The Bishop, however, could 
not touch him as incumbent of St. Just, though he might de- 
nounce baptismal regeneration as a soul-destroying figment. 
The laws of the Queen’s Church, however, permit a Bishop to 
question a person who is presented to a new living, with a kind 
of theoretical permission to refuse him induction if his doce- 
trines prove unsound. ‘To this ordeal Dr. Phillpotts summoned 
the vicar elect of Brampford-Speke, who, nowise daunted, 
maintained his heresy without flinching, and scorned all com- 
promise. The Bishop then declining to induct Mr. Gorham, 
the latter carried his grievance into the ecclesiastical court 
of Canterbury, and the cause was tried by the notorious Sir 
Herbert Jenner Fust. After long delay, the judge gave judg- 
ment in favour of the Bishop, towards the end of the year 
1849. Mr. Gorham immediately appealed to the judicial 
committee of the Privy Council,—a court which represents 
the sovereign in person, both as ecclesiastical ruler of the 
Established Church, and as temporal ruler of the realm of 
England. Its function is to advise her Majesty on any case 
brought before her, and on its advice she decides. Before 
her final judgment thus given both the ecclesiastical courts 
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and the Archbishops, whom they theoretically represent, are 
compelled to bow. 

By this time the ‘‘ Gorham case” was attracting general 
attention. ‘The Puseyites, on whom Sir Herbert Fust had 
inflicted some severe blows, were triumphing in his decision, 
and already preparing a song of victory for the anticipated 
decision of the Privy Council. Yet they trembled while they 
rejoiced, for they could not but fear that a judgment which 
should cast out from Anglican livings all men who denied 
regeneration in baptism, would be followed by an act of 
Parliament to readmit them. At length the trial came on; 
the ablest advocates pleaded before the ‘lawy ers who composed 
the tribunal; the Archbishops of Canterbury and York and 
the Bishop of London gave their counsel in private; and early 
in 1850 the judgment was given. All the world knows what 
it was, and we should but weary our readers with more details. 
It was, in brief, the common-sense reply to the special plead- 
ings of Puseyism. Whatever is written in the baptismal ser- 
vice and the Catechism, said the judges, as a matter of fact 
the Anglican Church has always tolerated Mr. Gorham’s views 
in her ministers. ‘The Queen was therefore advised to send 
word to Sir Herbert Jenner Fust that his decision was reversed, 
and that he must desire Dr. Phillpotts to induct Mr. Gorham. 
Dr. Phillpotts, having written a bulky pamphlet, in which he 
protested that he would never yield, and that he ‘“ renounced 
communion” with the Archbishop of Canterbury and all Mr. 
Gorham’s supporters, continued the sham fight through a few 
formalities more. The Court of Arches installed Mr. Gorham; 
and the Bishop turned the whole affair into a farce, by telling 
the parishioners of Brampford-Speke that they ought to at- 
tend the ministrations of their heretical vicar, but that if he 
preached heresy, they were to inform their diocesan. 

Thus were the pretensions of Anglo-Catholicism, as a 
principle of the Anglican Church, legally extinguished. They 
who believed that the majority of the Puseyites were sincere 
expected many conversions. We, who believed them to be 
sincere only up to a certain point, anticipated what immedi- 
ately followed. There was an outburst of words, which cost 
nothing, and a storm of pamphlets, which cost just the amount 
of the printers” bills; but the conversions were very few, and 
of these probably the greater part would have taken place if 
Mr. Gorham had lived and died a Puseyite. 

Still, the Gorham decision was a fatal blow, though its 
direct consequences were small. It consummated the de- 
struction of the Anglo-Catholic theory, and scattered the dust 
which obscured the ' vision of many awakened minds. 
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Three courageous Anglicans, Archdeacon Manning, Dr, 
Mill, and Mr. Robert Wilberforce, issued a declaration of their 
interpretation of the royal supremacy, which had inflicted 
this judgment upon the Establishment, and sent it round to 
the whole body of the established clergy. Their memorial 
was, in fact, a denial of the Queen’s supremacy. In a vie- 
torious party it could not have been tolerated ; in a vanquished 
minority it might be treated with contempt. Of the 15,000 
established clerey, about 1700 signed this declaration of inde- 
pendence; but few did any thing more; they signed it one 
day, the next they signed receipts for tithes, or repeated 
their signatures to the Thirty-nine Articles. Ere the ink of 
the 1700 subscriptions was dry, Archdeacon Manning resigned 
his archdeaconry and his living. 

Then, while the echoes of the “ protesting” Puseyites— 
faithful to the one principle of Protestantism—yet lingered in 
the air, a wild shout arose, beneath which their sullen whis- 
pers were overwhelmed. From the whole of that class of 
Englishmen upon which Puseyism flattered itself that it had 
Ww rought an impression, a cry went forth and rent the air with 
imprecations against its most distant approach, sufficient to 
convince the most infatuated that ‘* Anglo-Catholicism” was 
an abhorred thing in the eyes of the whole nation. That it 
had won the slichtest hold upon the feelings of the poor, or 
upon the lowest of the middle classes, not even the Puseyite 
periodicals, habituated as they are to manufacture history ac- 
cording to their wishes, had ever ventured to say. Yet it was 
thought that among commercial, professional, and aristocratic 
[Iinglishmen—in other words, among those who constitute the 
sole bond fide adherents of the Establishment,—a deep practi- 
cal attachment to the principles of Church authority, Church 
independence, and the whole system of dogmatic ‘and cere- 
monial Anglicanism, had taken firm root. A ‘few days sufficed 
to dispel the illusion. No sooner was it known that the Pope 
had created Catholic dioceses throughout England than the 
whole Anglican body, with scarcely an exception, rose up and 
proclaimed itself ultra-Protestant to the heart’s core. 

And herein lay the peculiar force with which the agitation, 
while it struck one blow at the Pope, struck two against the 
Puseyites. The ‘‘ Papal aggression” was denounced far less 
on account of the obnoxious nature of separate Catholic doc- 
trines, than because it was a denial of the Queen’s spiritual 
supremacy. Granting the stupidity which permitted the re- 
monstrants to confound the Pope’s denial of the Queen’s eccle- 
slastical powers with a denial of her temporal rights, the fact 
was this, that the clergy and people of the Anglican commu- 
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nion identified the spiritual with the temporal power. So 
intensely Erastian is the entire body, that it could not separate 
the two supremacies even in idea. No sooner was the denial 
of the doctrinal basis of Puseyism consummated by the induc- 
tion of Mr. Gorham, than the basis of its ecclesiastical claims 
was scattered to the winds. Who could be now so simple as 
to imagine the possibility of ‘‘ Catholicising,” in the Puseyite 
sense, such a nation as this? ‘Che Church of England could 
not regard itself as other than a function of the Government. 
Two things only it abhorred and cast out; and neither of 
these two was the great body of Catholic doctrine and worship 
as found existing in the Church of Rome. It abhorred the 
Papal supremacy, because it is a denial of the Queen's supre- 
macy; or (to analyse the feeling) because it is a denial of the 
supremacy of each individual Englishman, the Queen being 
at once the sovereign and the servant of the nation; and it 
abhorred the Puseyite doctrines and ceremonies, not as being 
false and antichristian, but as being ix Protestants mere mum- 
meries, and as symptoms of a traitorous disaffection to’ the 
nationality of an Englishman’s religion. 

To the literal extinction of Puseyism nothing more is 
needed. It is but a few months since the course of Lectures 
whose title we have prefixed to the present sketch was de- 
livered by Father Newman in London. If there was any 
point in these Lectures which was driven home into the 
innermost heart of Anglo-Catholicism, it was this, that the 
Anglican I’stablishment is a function of the state. And now, 
while the Anglo-Catholic readers of the Lectures were still 
writhing beneath the point of the preacher’s spear, a new 
confirmation of the bitter truth springs up when least antici- 
pated, and the Anglo-Catholic theory is razed to its founda- 
tions. The demonstration of the ineradicable Erastianism of 
the Establishment afforded by the recent agitation is far more 
complete than could have been supplied by parliamentary 
acts or judicial decrees. Its spontaneousness and its stupidity 
are the best proofs of its genuineness. The English Church 
cannot recognise a spiritual supremacy any w here but in the 
head of the government. It is not that she will not, she 
has not the power to do otherwise; you cannot force into 
her mind the notion that the two supremacies are possibly 
separable. She sees two religions in the world, and two op- 
posing spiritual chiefs: the one national, non-dogmatic, con- 
venient, useful, and her own; the other anti-national, dogmatic, 
intolerant, unmanageable, and foreign. ach of these she 
views as a reality. She ‘upholds the first, because she likes 
it; she resists the second, because she detests it. But as 
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for a bastard Popery, a religion of shams and imitations, she 
scorns it, she kicks it, die tramples on it, and yet all the 
while en so despises it that she would not ioe to strike 
it, but that she fears it will let in the true Catholicism, before 
which she is already trembling. 


What, then, has the movement of 1833 done for the in- 
terests of the Catholic Church in this country? Has it con- 
duced in any degree to the preparation of Iingland for the 
reception of the Catholic faith? ‘That it should have given 
many converts to the Church, now amounting to many hun- 
dreds, is so far a good deed; but the conversion of even 
thousands, as individuals, i is quite different from the effecting 
a permanent change in the temper of the nation, or of the 
most influential classes in the nation. That the movement 
has wrought this latter result, for ourselves, we think unde- 
niable. It has wrought it in two ways: partly by familiar- 
ising the minds of the upper and middle classes with the idea 
of Catholicism, and by bringing the existence, doctrines, and 
claims of the Church of Rome prominently before the na- 
tional eye; and partly by attracting to itself the first outbursts 
of popular fury against the ideas thus brought forward. From 
the moment that the Oxford Tracts commenced, the Catholic 
Church assumed a position in the country which she had 
never before attained since the schism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. With what a depth of indescribable horror of Catho- 
licism the whole mind of England was formerly saturated, 
few can comprehend who have not personally experienced 
it. There are hundreds of persons now Catholics who can 
remember the time when they felt an aversion towards the 
very name of Rome, in comparison of which the recent displays 
of passion are gentle remonstrances. The sons and daughters 
of Anglicanism were brought up to regard the Catholic Church 
as the devil’s masterpiece. ‘The least bigoted and intolerant 
among them could not help feeling towards a living Catholic 
in much the same way as we should feel on finding ourselves 
side by side with a person who had the plague. ‘The intensity 
and peculiar virulence of this hate was not brought into con- 
stant action, simply because the nation regarded the Catholic 
body as an utterly insignificant sect of ignorant simpletons 
or powerless knaves. When an occasional writer or speaker 
palliated the enormities of Rome, he was regarded as a cha- 
ritable speculator, who could not see things in their real 
colours, but as no more likely to turn Protestants into Ca- 
tholics than to turn Englishmen into Italians. No one read 
Catholic books; no one entered Catholic churches; no one 
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ever saw Catholic priests; few people even knew that there 
were any Catholic Bishops resident in England. Except in 
connexion with Ireland, the Catholic Church was forgotten. * 
See now the change which has come over the Kinglish 
people asa nation. V iolently Protestant still, its attitude to 
the Catholic Church is extraordinarily changed. It dislikes 
her, but it no longer despises her. It is filled with miscon- 
ceptions, and the “dupe of an endless tissue of anticatholic 
nonsense; yet it will, in some circumstances, hear a Catholic 
in his ow n justification. It mocks at Catholic miracles, and 
accounts transubstantiation to be folly; but it no longer thinks 
it impossible for a pious man, a learned man, or an acute 
man, to submit to the Church of Rome with his whole heart 
and soul. Frantic against the “‘mummeries” of Puseyism, it 
half admits that in a Catholic these same ceremonies are 
mummeries no longer. Wildly crying for a penal law against 
the new hierarchy, it cannot find in its heart to ask for any 
thing peculiarly ferocious or bloody. Crowds attend the ser- 
vices of Catholic and of Puseyite churches ; but while in the 
latter there is hissing and groaning, in the former a stillness 
the most profound pays strange homage to the elevation of 
the most Holy Sacrament. None but fools and fanatics deny 
some merits to the Church of Rome and her clergy. Every 
where the change appears; and could we but come forth 
before the eyes of our countrymen with those undeniable 
marks of an apostolic spirit which can spring only from an 
apostolic origin, we are persuaded that in a few years our 
position in the nation would exhibit even a more marvellous 
change from that which we now have gained, than our pre- 
sent position displays when contrasted with our humiliation a 
quarter of a century ago. And whatever other causes may 
have combined to work this wonderful result, to the move- 
ment of 1833 it surely must chiefly be attributed, Catholics 
are now before the eyes of their fellow-countrymen. The 
conversion of so many Anglicans has brought about a per- 
sonal ecntact and familiar intercourse hitherto ‘unknown, except 
among the very highest and the very poorest. Catholicism 
appears before the country as an lnglish religion, as a reli- 
* An exemplification of the change that has taken place in regard to Catholic 
books is to be found in the present scarcity of old editions of the Missal and 
Breviary. Five or six years before the movement began, Dr. Lloyd, the Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Oxford, lecturing on the Book of Common Prayer, recom- 
mended the students to procure Breviaries, in order that they might see the origi- 
nal of many portions of the Anglican formularies. At this time Catholic office- 
books were a drug in the bookselling market ; many were to be found in the 
second-hand shops, through the dispersion of old libraries, and of the few books 


brought over by the emigrant French clergy. ‘Ten or twelve years afterwards it 
was scarcely possible to obtain an old edition of a Breviary by any means, 
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gion which attracts the English mind wherever it is presented 
to it. Curiosity is roused ; the timid eulogies of Catholic 
practices which men hear from cautious Puseyites, while they 
irritate them against Puseyism, stimulate their eagerness to 
know more of Rome. Thousands and thousands of minds 
have caught a glimpse of what a true system of revealed reli- 
gion ought to be; and while they perceive that such Puseyism 
is not, they are daily becoming more and more convinced, 
that if Jesus Christ did give a revelation of doctrine to man, 
the Church of Rome, and the Church of Rome alone, is in 
possession of that revelation. 

And thus we quit one of the most interesting themes that 
can occupy an English pen. When we commenced the histo- 
rical sketch that we are now closing, it was with little expec- 
tation that the movement whose progress we proposed to trace 
would so rapidly complete its course. We saw that it had 
already entered on its second childhood; but how long its 
effete old age might linger on, no eye could foresee. For 
many years the self-delusion might linger among the clergy 
and households of our islands, and persons whom we had no 
right to condemn as dishonest might please themselves with 
a vision of the approaching ‘‘ Catholicising” of the Established 
Church. But now this cannot be. The | race of Puseyism is 
all but run. As a movement it has ceased to be; as the em- 
bodiment of a principle it can no longer hold up its head in 
the national Church; scarcely a name ‘of repute yet lingers in 
its muster-roll ; beyond those of Keble and Pusey, there is 
perhaps not one leader remaining who commands the homage 
of a single heart; and of these two, the former, as he was 
a teacher of old-fashioned High-Church doctrines before the 
movement began, so has he never been thoroughly identified 
with its progress, or been recognised as a captain in the field. 
One alone remains, bound to the fatal shore by (there is too 
much reason to fear) a hopeless, incurable, deep-seated attach- 
ment to the fundamental principle of Protestantism itself— 
the rejection of all authority save his own intellect. How 
many souls he may be enabled to continue to enthral, crush- 
ing alike their reason and their hearts in an Egyptian bond- 
age, no man can say; but if we may form an anticipation 
from the ordinary course of human things, it is not impossible 
that Dr. Pusey himself will be the last Puseyite. 
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HOW SHALL WE MEET THE PROTESTANT 
AGGRESSION 


A Digest of the Penal Laws. By the Rev. J. Waterworth. 


London, Dolman. 


{Ir is with shame and humiliation that we have learnt that 
there are Catholics who regard Lord John Russell’s attack 
upon the Hierarchy as a trifle. We are not speaking of those 
unhappy persons who have gained a notoriety by openly tak- 
ing the part of the Government against the Pope. Such men 
as these are always to be found in the Church. ‘There never 
was an assault planned against the true faith which did not 
find its most shameless supporters in the ranks of those who 
call themselves Catholics. It was by one of the twelve Apos- 
tles that our Blessed Lord was betrayed; and if the soul of 
Judas Iscariot could now escape from its eternal torments and 
visit this our country, it would doubtless be found haunting 
the back-stairs of Windsor Castle, and seeking private inter- 
views with the Prime Minister in Downing Street. 

But it is not of renegades or traitors that we are speaking, 
What shocks us is, the attitude of some who are excellent 
Catholics, pious men, and who would rather cut off their right 
hands than swell the vulgar Protestant clamour against the 
Pope and his recent measures. It is that spirit of timidity 
and of blindness to our true position, which has too often in- 
duced Catholics to come forward with cringing apologies for 
their creed, and which leads too many of us to ‘submit tainely 
to this new penal law, against which we are called to protest 
with the energies of our whole heart and soul. From the 
moment that the outburst began until the present hour, with 
a very few illustrious exceptions, the whole tone in which we 
have met the madness of Protestantism has been unworthy of 
our cause and disgraceful to ourselves. We are far enough 
from lamenting that Catholics have not raised a counter-storm 
of antiprotestant agitation throughout the United Kingdom. 
No doubt, on every ground, it was best to permit the tempest 
to rage itself out without opposition. What we have to com- 
plain of is, that when Catholics have thought it desirable to 
come before the public in defence of their religion, they have 
so often shrunk from speaking the real truth, and have at- 
tempted to conciliate the fury of their adversaries by shewing 
that, after all, Catholics are as good as Protestants, and that 
their creed is not so very unlike the principles of Protestantism 
itself. While some have burst with indignation, real or ficti- 
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tious, against Lord John Russell's “ mummeries of super- 
stition,’— as if it mattered aught to us whether Lord John 
called our ceremonies ‘fmummeries” or no,—others have 
laboured to prove that English Catholics have been always 

ultra-loyal, even to the worst oppressors of their religion; 
others, again, have essayed to convince Protestants that the 
Catholic Church does not forbid the laity to read the Bible, 
it being notorious that in the sense in which Protestants mean 
it, she does forbid it, to clergy and laity alike ; while a still 
larger party have claimed “ toleration” on the glorious prin- 
ciples of civil and religious liberty, which are the birthright 
of every Briton!” And now at leneth our shame is consum- 
mated, when the secular power puts forth its hand to enchain 
the Church of God, and it is thought that no great harm is 
done, because we shall probably be able to eva: de the law, and 
because the blow is struck at the Pope and the Bishops, and 
not at the personal religious duties of the laity and the priest- 
hood. Oh! sad and dishonourable testimony to the strength 
of that evil spirit, which since the cessation of the bloody per- 
sceutions that our fathers endured, has eaten like a canker 
into our hearts, and laid us open to the intrigues and blandish- 
ments of a Government whose sole aim is to use the Church 
Cathoiic 2s an instrument for its own purposes, 

We entreat our fellow-Catholics who may be inclined to 
pass over this new law with contempt to pause for a few mo- 
ments, and contemplate all that is really involved in it in prin- 
ciple. ‘True it is, that whatever be the final shape it takes, 
it will be petty and contemptible as a measure of repression ; 
true it is, that a more ludicrous termination was perhaps never 
heralded in by pompous pretensions and sounds of fury; true 
also, that the Catholic Hier ‘archy of England and Ireland can 
utterly defeat the law in spirit, while (if they think fit) they pay 
reg ard toit in the letter; true, again, that after all the Govern- 
ment might find it impossible to enforce the law, if openly dis- 
obeyed; true, lastly, that the practical result of the whole per- 
secution will be infinitely to the advantage of the Church, and 
that it tends to increase conversions more rapidly than ever ;— 
what is all this, when the principle on which the measure is 
based is a denial of the rights of the Church of Jesus Christ to 
fulfil her calling among men, independent of the will of any 
earthly power? When it pleased Almighty God to establish 
his Church upon earth, he invested her with his own divine 
rights over the world which He had created. He gave her 
no secular power, indeed; but so far as the fulfilment of her 
spiritual functions required it, He bade her go forth, clad in 
royal robes and wearing an imperial crown, to spread herself 
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throughout all lands, multiplying her Bishops, offering her 
sacrifices, and absolving the sins of her people, whether the 
sovereigns of the earth were her friends or her foes, and with- 
out taking counsel from them as to the course she should pur- 
suc. To the kings and the queens He issued a command that 
they should be ‘the nursing-fathers and nursing-mothers of 
his Church, that is, the servants who waited on ~ her and did 
her bidding ; and He promised that they should “ worship her 
with their face towards the earth, and lick up the dust of her 


feet.” If these secular powers would not hear the Church, 


but remain in their paganism or their heresy, still the course 
of the Church herself was not to be changed. If they obeyed 
her, she was to accept their obedience; if they neglected her, 
she was not to be troubled; if they resisted her, she was not 
to heed their opposition. She had her own work to do, and 
it was not their work, though they might, if they pleased, 
lend her their aid; and that work she would do herself, nei- 
ther elated by their smiles nor terrified by their frowns. In- 
dependence was to be the very soul of her existence. If a 
secular supremacy was offered to her, she could not refuse it; 
if she was only ‘ tolerated,” she asked for nothing more ; if 
she was persecuted, still her work must be accomplished, 
though her blood should be poured forth like water. 

And it is against this very independence, which is tlie life 
of our polity, that the British Government has thought fit to 
strike a blow. We asked no favour of this Gover nment ; : we 
prayed for no restitution of the wealth of which we were plun- 
dered 500 years ago; we made no claim for any temporal 
dominion. ‘The visible Head of our Church simply exercised 
the rights with which his divine Master had entrusted him; 
and the result has been a proposed Act of Parliament deny- 
ing the rights of the Church of Christ, and treating the claims 
of Almighty God with contempt and contumely. The Im- 
perial Parliament is requested by the Queen and her minis- 
ters to declare that the Church of Jesus Christ shall not fulfil 
her functions without permission from the Sovereign and Par- 
liament of England. Whether we obey the proposed law or 
not, whether or no it is accompanied with savage provisions 
against our prelates or ourselves;— what Lord John Russell 
has called upon the House of Commons to declare is nothing less 
than this, that the laws of man are superior to the laws of God. 

We further entreat our readers’ attention to the precise 
nature of the parallel which exists between the present pro- 
ceedings of the Government and those of the Jewish and 
Roman authorities who crucified our divine Lord and Master. 
The Pope has just accomplished an act of spiritual jurisdic- 
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tion; Cardinal Wiseman has claimed to govern certain Eng- 
lish counties, formally stating, in his first announcement of 
his new position, that it 1s as ordinary, in other words, as a 
spiritual ruler, that he makes his claim ; again and again has 
he, with other Catholic prelates, repeated his original asser- 
tion that the new Bishops claim no temporal power, and their 
declarations have been echoed by the whole body of the Ca- 
tholic clergy and laity. Still, the secular power insists upon 
fastening upon our words that very meaning which from the 
first we have repudiated; the Prime Minister has the folly 
and the wickedness to bring forward in his speech before the 
Commons that particular clause in Cardinal Wiseman’s pas- 
toral in which he claims to govern as ordinary, and with the 
very words in his mouth, passes over all reference to them, 
and insists upon it that they are a claim to secular jurisdiction. 
Now turn to the whole history of our Blessed Saviour’s 
condemnation by Pontius Pilate. he one sole charge brought 
against the Incarnate Son of God was, that He called Himself 
a King, and that whosoever made himself a king, spoke against 
Cesar. The infuriated Jews would have murdered our Lord 
on purely “ religious grounds,” if they had been able. The 
priests hated Him, not because He called Himself a King, but 
because He came to abolish their tyranny over the souls of 
men; and when the Roman Government—(the temporal 
power which they were compelled to obey)—refused to take 
cognizance of a question between mere speculative creeds and 
superstitions (as it deemed them), the Jews gave a new colour 
to the accusation, charged our Blessed Saviour with setting 
up a claim to temporal sovereignty, and cried to Pilate, “ If 
thou release this man, thou art not Cesar’s friend.” Such, 
to the very letter, is the present state of things in England 
and Ireland. Protestantism, as a religious power, would per- 
secute the Catholic Church on doctrinal grounds, as its own 
terrible foe ; but the spirit of the age, to which the temporal 
government must ever bow, refuses, like Pilate, to punish us 
for our religion, Then come the Pharisees and priests, and 
cry, “If thou release this man, thou art not Czesar’s friend ; 
whosoever maketh himself a Bishop, speaketh against the Queen 
of England ;” and like Pilate washing his hands before he 
delivered Jesus to be crucified, Lord John Russell and his 
colleagues solemnly protest themselves devoted to the cause 
of religious liberty, and then proceed to enact penalties against 
the free exercise of the Catholic religion in the United King- 
dom. “ Crucify Him!” cried the Jews ;—‘ No wafer-gods !" 
repeat the Protestants. ‘‘ I am innocent of the blood of this 
just man,” said Pilate ;—*‘ I never called the Catholic ceremo- 
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nies mummeries, I am a consistent supporter of their religious 
liberties,” protests Lord John Russell. It is now ‘as it has 
ever been; we see but the continuation of the awful mystery 
of the Passion; the scene is changed, and for Jerusalem we 
have London, and for the judgment- hall we have the House 
of Commons; but the actors in the new tragedy are the chil- 
dren of those in the old; there is Caiphas, and Pilate, and 
the chief priests and Pharisees, and the mob shouting with- 
out; and there is Jesus Christ Himself, in the person of those 
to whom He said, *f He that heareth you, heareth Me; and 
he that despiseth you, despiseth Me.” 


Since, on the other hand, it may be said, our present per- 
secution is but the prolongation of the passion and death of 
our Blessed Lord, ought we not to keep silence, and endure 
all patiently 2 Undoubtedly, provided our patience be Chris- 
tian patience, and not cowardice or indifference ; and provided 
our silence be not construed into a disregard for the rights 
which Jesus Christ has commissioned us not only to exercise, 
but ¢o maintain. And such being clearly our duty, genei ally 
stated, it appears to us that we shall fall most griey ously short 
of its performance unless with one uplifted voice we protest 
against the iniquity of the proposed law, whatever it may 
turn out in the end, because it is a violation of the liberties 
of the Church of God, and an insult offered to his Supreme 
Majesty. Let us remember this, that our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen have seen us struggle with indomitable persever- 
ance for secular prosperity ; they have beheld us carry Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, and other subsequent measures; they 
see us now loud in asserting our rights to an equal share in 
the pecuniary aid which P arliament has voted for education ; 
we cannot make them forget that so long as the laity had any 
thing to win for themselves, they left untried no means for 
moving the public mind in their favour; and meetings, peti- 
tions, pamphlets, books, and every species of agitation were 
put in requisition, in order that we might acquire a temporal 
equality with Protestants. What, then, will be the scandal 
we shall set before their eyes, if now, when it is only our 
spiritual independence that is assailed, when it is only the 
Bishops who are to be made the personal victims of state 
malignity, we coolly walk away to our homes, sit down by 
our firesides, and say, “‘ There is nothing in it, after all; we 
may congratulate ourselves that it is no worse;” and so leave 
the Government to ride rough-shod over our heads, without 
a word of remonstrance against its wickedness ? 


What, shall it be said that the Catholics of England and 
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Ireland sat still and permitted the Queen’s ministry to seek 
to fasten its chains around the Church of God, professing, 
with bland and impudent hypocrisy, that we, the laity of the 
whole kingdom, desired its interference, and preferred a bond. 
age to the state to the liberty with which Christ has made 
us free? Doubtless we may not be able to stay the con- 
templated iniquity; but shall we therefore make ourselves 
guilty of mesprision of treason against the Majesty of the Al- 
mighty, and not compel the world to hear our repudiation 
of the sentiments which the Government impute to us, and 
our glorying in that supremacy of the Pope by which alone 
our liberties as Christians can be guaranteed? Shall we be 
so base as to keep silence until our own property, our per- 
sonal liberty, our civil rights are attacked? Shall we help to 
foster the opinion which so many Protestants entertain, that 
the more intelligent and educated of the Catholic laity would 
rejoice to shake off what they consider the yoke of priestly 
domination; that we dread the introduction of the canon law 
into this country; that we should dislike the holding of epis- 
copal synods, as serving to rivet the fetters in which we are 
suppose -d to be held? Shall we suffer the Prime Minister so- 
lemnly to put forward the misrepresentations of two or three 
recreant peers, and some half-dozen disappointed, political, and 
ill-disposed priests, as our real sentiments, while we know 
that those who are opposed to the new Hierarchy are a miser- 
able minority, at once in numbers, in piety, and in intelli- 
gence? W hat i is it that we are well aware that the statements 
of Lord John Russell and his abettors, whether in Parliament 
or out of it, are among the grossest falsehoods ever uttered, 
so long as the world in “general i is permitted to believe them ? ? 
W hat i is it that an unex -ampled proportion of the intelligence, 
rank, and wealth of the Catholic laity have signed an address 
of congratulation to Cardinal Wiseman, and thus implied their 
repudiation of the Prime Minister’s calumnies? Ought we not 
to repeat our rejection of these imputations again ‘and again, 
in every possible form, by writings, by public meetings, by 
memorials and remonstrances ? Would not this be the course 
adopted by every other class of the community, political or 
religious, on any occasion when the foundation of their rights 
and Liew ties was attacked, and their very assailants justified 
the assault by a pretence that it was actually desired by their 
intended victims? Are we alone to be miserable, helpless, 
dumb-struck, and compromising, and that at the very hour 
when the Catholic Church is brought forward before the eyes 
of the nation in a manner totally unprecedented, and when 
our fellow-countrymen expect us to say and to do something 
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worthy of the gigantic pretensions with which we come before 
them? How have we lately derided the wretched slavery of 
the Established Church to its supreme head, the Sovereign 
of England! How have we mocked at the Puseyites, as they 
writhed powerless beneath the iron grasp of the decision of 
a few lawyers on a great point of religious doctrine! How 
have we twitted them, and laughed at them, and taunted them, 
and bade them shew us that they were really as free as they 
declared themselves! If with one voice we do not repudiate 
Lord John Russell’s imputations, echoed as they are by his 
supporters, and nearly the whole of the Protestant press—if 
we do not make the land ring again with the voice of our 
determination to support our Bishops in any course they may 
think fit to ‘pursue—if we do not compel them to listen to the 
true grounds on which we oppose this tyrannical measure, and 
Say; “ We ask not toleration as a sect, but we demand liberty 
to do the work which our divine Master appointed us to do;’ 
—then with justice will Lord John Russell continue to repeat 
his falsehoods, and represent himself as the guardian of the 
religious and temporal liberties of English Catholics, while 
the men whom we so lately taunted will turn round upon us 
and say: ‘* Ay, you could agitate for emancipation; you could 
hang about the mock court of Dublin; your Irish priests 
could crowd to every political meeting for the repeal of the 
Union; you have never rested till you ‘obtained your share in 
the money-grant for education ;—but now that the boasted 
Head of your Church is the special object of assault, and the 
Bishops, whose independence you have been dinning into our 
ears, are forbidden by the Queen and Parliament to claim their 
vaunted rights, you are silentas dumb dogs, you hug yourselves 
with a quibble about evading the law, you suffer yourselves to 
be misrepresented as worldly, cow ardly, and time-serving, be- 
fore the whole body of the people of Great Britain and Ir eland!” 


Surely these are not days in which we can continue to 
conduct our affairs on the antiquated traditions of a past ge- 
neration. Not only is the position of the Church in Eng- 
land wholly dissimilar from what it was ten years, or even one 
year ago, but our internal circumstances have undergone a 
decisive change. Until recently the English Catholic body 
was almost entirely either pauperised or “aristocratic ; conse- 
quently, as a body, it could only express itself by the united 
action of its aristocratic portion. Now all this is gone by. 
Every day finds our ranks recruited by fresh additions in those 
classes which constitute the real power of all religious and 
political sects in the United Kingdom. Every day, ‘while the 
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aristocracy fall off in numbers rather than increase, the Ca. 
tholic commercial and professional classes receive accessions, 
Every day our moral and intellectual strength becomes more 
formidable. In the memorial to Cardinal Wiseman were found 
the names of not less than thirty Catholic barristers,—a_ preg- 
nant indication, partly of the advance which the faith is mak- 
ing in one of the most incredulous classes of the community, 
and partly of the true-hearted Catholic spirit which beats in 
the hearts of the younger members of our old Catholic fami- 
lies. Indeed, it is a fact pregnant with meaning to those who 
know how to estimate the sources of moral and intellectual 
power, that the three classes among whom conversions are 
most frequent are the Anglican clergy, the lawyers, and the 
poor; while at the same time, in the manufacturing and com- 
mercial ranks is to be found many a wealthy and intelligent 
Catholic, whose greatest happiness and glory it is to employ 
his possessions and his ener gies in the cause of the Church. 
And such being the case, is it not manifest that the Ca- 
tholic laity are now in a position to speak for themselves as 
men in every large town in the kingdom where they are con- 
eregated in tolerable numbers? Is it not clear that the old 
machinery, which could not work except under the patronage 
of noble and illustrious names, is henceforth out of date, and 
that we are called upon every where to speak out for ourselves, 
to act no longer as if in leading-strings, to claim to be heard 
in London, in Liverpool, in Manchester, in Preston, in York, 
in Bristol, and in every town in Ireland; each place by itself, 
by a apeeienee, unanimous action of that one spirit which 
animates us all? And is not the day come also for casting 
aside our old cringing, hesitating, ultra- prudential mode of 
approaching the Protestantism of the age? Is it not a dis- 
honour and a shame that Catholics should condescend to put 
themselves on a level with the sects about them, and plead, 
and bow, and stoop, and apologise in the presence of that 
world which they are commissioned to conquer, and of those 
sham religions the emptiness of whose pretensions they are 
ever deriding 2 Shall we be found henceforth mingling with 
the herd of Socinians, and Baptists, and Anglicans, and adopt- 
ing their phrases, their grounds for toleration, ¢hezv maxims for 
obtaining power in their day? Oh, that we could convince all 
our fellow-Catholics how truly a thoroughly Catholic policy 
is not only most bold and most consistent, but also most pru- 
dent; that we could shew them how utterly all these semi- 
Protestant devices fail of affecting the English mind in the 
way that is expected of them, and that the only way for Ca- 
tholics to obtain justice and liberty i is to put forth their real 
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claims, as being the claims which Englishmen expect them to 
make, and in which they will give us credit for being at least 
sincere. For ignorant as the English world is of Catholic doc- 
trine and Catholic practice, it knows one thing, namely, that 
our claim is nothing less than that of undivided sway; that 
we profess ourselves to have received a commission from Al- 
mighty God Himself to declare his will to the world, and to 
rule the consciences of all men in purely spiritual affairs; that 
we declare ourselves a vast polity, established directly by the 
Most High, and governed by a chief who has nothing less than 
a divine right to support him; and that he has been commanded 
to fulfil his mission in every people under heaven, irrespective 
of the favour or the anger of any secular potentate whatsoever. 
This, we say, Protestants know to be our claim; > and whenso- 
ever Catholics attempt to explain it away, to lower its de- 
mands, to place themselves on a level either with religious 
sects or with the temporal power, and to ask for favours on 
the ground that Catholicism is no worse than Protestantism, 
they imagine that we are trying to deceive them; they think 
us cunning, crafty, priest-ridden, and jesuitical; and retaining 
all their ancient hatred and dread of our religion, they only 
tolerate us for awhile, because they despise us personally, as 
cowards afraid to avow the truths we hold. 

This, therefore,—in our humble judgment,—is the clear 
course which the British and Irish laity ought to adopt at the 
present juncture. Whatsoever Lord John Russell’s bill may 
turn out, under the manipulation of Lords and Commons, we 
are called with one voice to protest against the principle on 
which it is based, the principle that the Pope and the Bishops 
are bound to consult the temporal power in their arrangements 
for the government of the Church. We are bound, further, 
to shew to our own Bishops, both in England and Ireland, 
that, notwithstanding certain exceptions, the heart of the Ca- 
tholic laity is sound to the core, and that our carnest sympa- 
thies are with them in any persecutions they may hereafter 
have to suffer in maintaining our religious liberties and the 
rights of the Pope. We ought to shew that, so far from re- 
garding them, as foolish Protestants assert, as tyrants, against 
whose despotism we secretly rebel, we look to them as the 
guardians of our dearest liberties ;—liberties as dear to the 
humblest lay Catholic as to the Sovereign Pontiff;—liberties 
compared to which all civil liberties are naught, because in 
them is involved our right to obey the law of God rather than 
the law of man. If we do this unanimously, heartily, and 
nobly, then, whatsoever may be the issue of the present agita- 
tion—whether the new penal law is thrown out, whether it is 
made doubly stringent in its provisions, whether our Bishops 
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think it best to evade it or to defy it—still a great work will 
have been done before the eyes of men. They will have seen 
that we are not ashamed of our faith, that we are not insen- 
sible to our privileges, that we are vessel to bate not a jot 
of our rights, and that whether we suffer or triumph, there is 
one thing which no human power can ever destroy—the inde- 
pendence of the Catholic Church, and the supremacy of the 
successor of St. Peter. 


At the same time, it is perfectly fair, as an argumentum 
ad hominem, to insist with all possible energy and unanimity 
upon that — freedom for the practice of our religion 
which the laws of England have hitherto professed to give. 
Our claim to the enjoyment of our Hierarchy is twofold. 
We claim it because the Catholic Church is the institution 
of Almighty God; and therefore all temporal governments, 
as such, are bound by their duty to Him not to thwart her in 
the accomplishment of her work. But we claim it also be- 
cause our adversaries themselves make it their boast that they 
do not wish to interfere with our liberties, and because the 
English legislature has positively recognised our demand for 
perfect toleration. Such claims as these not only may be put 
forward without the slightest derogation from our rights as a 
portion of the one only Church of God, they must be urged, 
again and again, with every variety of reiteration; for there 
can be little “doubt that, notwithstanding all the frantic rage 
of the recent agitation, a large number of our fellow-coun- 
trymen would yield to such a demand, when we shew that 
while it will work them no injury, it is essential to the real 
toleration of the Catholic faith. All that we plead against 
is, the adoption in any measure of that preposterous cant of 
the age, that the secular power, as such, is bound by its duty 
to God to extend equal toleration to all religions, irrespective 
of the peculiar circumstances which may attach to each se- 
parate case. ‘To say that every man has a right to adopt such 
a religious creed as he pleases, is untrue; to say also that the 
temporal power Is never called upon to put obstacles in the 
way of the propagation of religious errors, is also untrue; but 
it is perfectly true that the English law professes to tolerate 
us; and on that ground, as w ell as on our indefeasible rights 
as the only true Church, while we meddle not with the claims 
of the sects about us, we take our stand. 
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TOWNSEND'S JOURNAL IN ITALY. 


Journal of a Tour in Italy in 1850; with an Account of an 
Interview with the Pope at the Vatican. By the Rey. 
George Townsend, D.D., Canon of Durham. London, 
Rivingtons. 


We do not remember to have read a work more trifling, 
more foolish, or more replete with offensive egotism, than this 
volume of travels) We have discovered little information, no 
amusement, but a lamentable deficiency of common sense and 
ordinary judgment. There are few travellers on the Continent 
who, by a bare narrative of their adventures and the common 
incidents of a journey in a foreign country, could not attach 
some slight interest to their journals. Dr. ‘Townsend is one 
of these few unfortunates ; ; but too egotistic to remain in obli- 
vion, he has voluntarily exposed himself to the derision of the 
public. Determined to write his travels, and yet incompetent 
to fill a certain number of pages with useful or entertaining 
matter, he is forced in pure despair to inform his unhappy 
readers that he and his wife bought some oranges, or that the 
latter had the folly to pay twice for the same railway-tickets. 
He is careful to inform us of the subject of his conversations, 
however dull and commonplace. ‘There is one point of fre- 

quent recurrence, whose recital seems to afford the humble 
clergyman most special delight. ‘Though he pictures in vivid 
colours the heinous sin of preserving the Bible from profane 
abuse, he is himself unconscious of its most express injunc- 

tions. ‘“ When thou dost alms, let not thy left hand know 
what thy right doth.” Dr. Townsend has taken a most laud- 
able care to transgress in spirit and in deed this important 
command of the Holy Scriptures. When ke does alms, he 
blows his trumpet at every turn; he energetically proclaims 
his virtues to the passers-by ; and fearing lest the mere state- 

ment of his almsdeeds should be overlooked or forgotten, he 
repeats the fact with all possible humility. 

We did not expect much znformation from Dr. 'Townsend, 
and have consequently, so far, not been disappointed. We 
knew. the Durham Canon to be blinded by prejudice, and his 
late exhibition has not weakened our conviction. Keenly 
alive to all the faults, real or imaginary, of foreign Catholics, 
he has assiduously concealed or overlooked their acknowledged 
virtues. A diligent observer and a tediously minute recorder 
of any irreverence in a church, he has omitted all mention of 
the well-attended daily Mass, the frequent communions, and 
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the heroic practice of the evangelical counsels in the religious 
communities. We must confess our belief that the latter 
omission at least sprung from pure ignorance. But unless 
Dr. Townsend followed the usual example of his drowsy 
fellow-countrymen, and remained in the arms of Morpheus 
until the more healthy portion of the day was spent, he must 
have known that every day numerous Masses are celebrated 
in almost every church. Ifowever, whether or no Dr. Town- 
send observed this and innumerable other instances of the de- 
votion of the people, he has not condescended to note them in 
his book for a very obvious reason. ‘They would have formed 
a too-striking contrast with the religious apathy of his own 
countrymen, “and would have annulled the force of his own 
strictures on the empty cathedrals of England. 

As for the religious institutions, he appears to have been 
involved in invincible i ignorance of their very existence. The 
celebrated seminary of St. Sulpice, with its 220 pupils at 
Paris, and its novices at Issy—all living most holy lives under 
the strictest disciplinc—is passed over in silence. ‘The Chris- 
tian Brothers, with their 200,000 poor children, are as though 
they existed not. ‘The forty communities of religious wo- 
men, the 60,000 Sisters of Charity in France alone, whose 
angelic lives provoke the admiration of the infidel, and rouse 
the dormant religion of the atheist, find no sympathy with 
our Canon. The Association of the Propagation of the Faith, 
with its ramifications in every civilised country of the globe; 
the Arch-confraternity of the ‘Holy and Immaculate Heart of 
Mary, with its 10,000,000 members, and innumerable other 
pious institutions of all kinds, are disregarded with stoical in- 
difference. Dr. Townsend may urge that it is not his object to 
vive an account of the religious institutions of Paris or Rome ;* 
but if he pretends to give “his readers any account of the state 
of religion, these are the most important facts, these are the 
real criteria of religious feeling. ‘The simple enumeration of 
these statistics is of far greater weight, is more pregnant with 
matter for serious reflection, than the fact of Dr. ‘Townsend's 
having beheld with his own eyes a scantily-attended service, 
or too ereat * vivacity” on the ‘Lord’s day. 

Now for a few words on Dr. Townsend’s qualifications for 
travelling to advantage. Surely an individual who has under- 
taken, without authority and of his own accord, the gigantic 
task of reconciling England and Rome, will possess all the 
attributes of a good negotiator. Yet our daring hero did 
not possess for “the achievement of his exploit the usual 


* We have given no details of the institutions of Rome, but they are pro- 
portionably more numerous than those of Paris. 
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powers of an ordinary tourist. He could not exchange a 
syllable in the vernacular with the natives of the various 
states which he traversed. He is actually ignorant of French. 
Though he takes every opportunity of parading his Latin, we 
have heard from authentic sources in Rome and Durham, that 
he speaks but very imperfectly the magnificent tongue of 
Cicero and Pliny. This important defect ‘alone would render 

him inefficient in amassing information, and his actual narra- 
tive doubtful in the extreme. It is important also to know 
the extent of his knowledge of Catholicity. Though he pro- 
fesses to have read many Catholic works, and has succeeded 
in deluding himself into the conviction that he is thorouglily 
acquainted with Catholic matters, never had the wildest phan- 
tasm of the brain a less real foundation. He is unable to 
grasp the first principles of our Faith, or comprehend the 
very elements of our children’s catechism. Any ordinarily 
instructed Catholic boy of ten years of age would make the 
Rey. Canon of Durham blush through pure shame. 

The volume numbers 300 octavo pages; but we shall not 
afflict our readers with any lengthened notice of its contents. 
The Doctor would have displayed greater discretion, and more 
regard for his reputation (which we are sure he prizes), had 
he published on a fly-leaf the little that was really worth 
knowing, and reserved the remainder for the amusement of 
his own domestic republic. 

Ilis object in journeying to Rome was to bend the mighty 
tree of the Universal Church, first planted by the hand of 
Christ Himself, watered by the blood of millions of Saints, 
and now, by the growth of 1850 years, developed into an 
enormous trunk with innumerable branches ; his object was to 
bend this magnificent tree to the embraces of the young sapling 
in England, planted by the hand of Henry,* the murderer of 
his wives; watered by Somerset, the murderer of his brother ; 
and nourished by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest. 

No wonder that some of his friends pitied him, and one 
bade him farewell with shouts of ‘‘ derisive laughter.” After 
unimportant interviews with the Bishop of London and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who declines to allow even the 
most general use of his name, the traveller leaves London for 
Boulogne, via Folkestone, the 22d of January, 1850. On the 
“od he arrives at Meurice’s Hotel, which, with its neigh- 
bour the Windsor, is the usual resort of the English at Paris. 
Through the intervention of Lord Brougham, he contrives to 


* “ The work (i. e. the so-called Reformation) had been begun by Henry, the 
murderer of his wives ; was continued by Somerset, the murderer of his brother ; 
and completed by Elizabeth, the murderer of her guest.’ Macaulay. 
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procure an introduction from the Marquis of Normanby to 
the Archbishop of Paris. A late correspondent of the 7imes 
newspaper acts the part of interpreter ; and, after an inter. 
view, in which, as we have heard on good authority, he as- 
tonished and amused his Grace by his Quixotic scheme. he 
succeeded in obtaining the desired letters of introduction to 
his Holiness. As Galignani’ s Guide contains more interesting 
and more important matter than the pages of Dr. ‘Townsend, 
we omit the tedious details of his visit to Paris. For the re- 
mainder of his journey in France, Murray’s Handbook gives 
fuller information, with less bigotry. We cannot, however, 
resist the temptation of affording our readers a specimen of 
our traveller’s style. 


‘By some mistake,” says he, “four places for Avignon had been 
paid for twice over. The director was reasoned with by Mrs. Town- 
send upon the fairness and propriety of returning the amount which 
had been thus inadvertently overpaid. He refused. She became 
angry (1) and expostulated, saying that they never took such unfair 
advantages in England as to receive money through mistake, and 
then refuse to refund it. The director made some answer, and then 
Mrs. Townsend said: ‘ What, then, am I to do with these tickets ?’ 
‘Eh bien, Madame,’ said he, ‘ you can sell them.’ By this time a 
considerable number of French, smoking, bearded, gold-embroidered- 
capped loungers had gathered round, and seemed to be very much in- 
terested in what was going forward. Mrs. Townsend, with great good 
humour, turned to them and said, ‘Gentlemen, monsieur le director 
tells me that I may sell these tickets ; ech bien, gentlemen,’ curtsy- 
ing to them, ‘will you, Monsieur, buy them? Will you, Monsieur ? 
Will you?’ turning successively to cach. They all took the joke, 
capped her profoundly, and laughed he: artily. The director was 
somewhat disconcerted to see the joke thus turned against him. 
Alrs. ‘Townsend bowed, and tore up the tickets.” 


Dr. Townsend considers this an amusing scene. What 
must the rest of the book be? By way of solid reflection 
during the early part of his journey, our author roundly as- 
serts ‘th: it infallibility is not promised to the Church, but is 
contradicted by history. We have been accustomed to have 
recourse to the Fathers for the history of Church dogmas, 
but Dr. Townsend assures us that* a// the writings of ad/ the 
Fathers contain some questionable doctrines. 

On 20th of February, which we are informed was a very 
hot day, Dr. Townsend arrived i in Rome. As the Pope had 
not yet returned to his capital, our traveller spends the inter- 


* Calvin affirmed the same of the Fathers, when their doctrines did not please 
him. ‘‘ Omnes fere veteres, quorum libri existunt, ubi de satisfactione agitur, 
aut in hac parte lapsi sunt, aut nimis aspere et dure locuti,”’ 
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yal in surveying the common objects of interest, and through- 
out his narrative scatters with profusion the usual ignorant 
remarks of Protestants when they speak of Catholic doctrines 
and Catholic practices. He is received with undeserved kind- 
ness by many of the dignitaries of Rome, who seem to endure 
his bad Latin and the difference of pronunciation with won- 
derful equanimity. He acknowledges himself that even in 
Latin an interpreter was requisite. The narrative increases 
in tedium and foolish detail as he approaches the time ap- 
pointed for his interview with the Supreme Pontiff. He de- 
scribes his dress, and longs for the robes of an Anglican cler- 
eyman. He even records that he kept his carriage waiting. 

We extract the first portion of his account regarding his 
visit to the Pope. Any thing regarding our noble-hearted 
Pontiff must interest every true child of the Church. 


* No Quaker could have received us with more simplicity than 
Pio Nono, no sovereign with more dignified courtesy, no Presby- 
terian with more plainness, There were no lerds-of-waiting, no 
tedious ceremony, no trains of state. The Pontiff was alone. The 
room in which he received us was about the size of a well-propor- 
tioned modern London drawing-room. The floor was brick, as is 
the custom in Italy. It was uncarpeted, except a small carpet on 
the dais on which the Pope was standing. It was unfurnished, ex- 
cept that two small ottomans were placed near an elevated seat, at 
which, close to a table resembling those in a merchant’s counting- 
house, the Pope sat or stood. ‘The dais was raised not more than 
a few inches above the rest of the floor. A canopy, not a very 
splendid one, was over the Pope’s head. He was dressed in a long 
white fine cloth Dominican robe, reaching from the throat to the 
feet, and he wore the Dominican cap upon his head. We approached 
him as to a temporal prince, with the courtesies we should have 
paid to our own queen, bowing* three times. He seemed to be 
about sixty years of age, of a fresh complexion, and most benevo- 
lent expression of countenance. He gazed at us, as we might have 
expected, with intense curiosity as we approached him. It was the 
first time, perhaps, that a Protestant clergyman, accompanied by his 
wife, had ever ventured to enter the Vatican upon such an errand 
as that which had brought me from England.” 


We are not sure that any Protestant clergyman accom- 
panied by his wife ever made ‘the Quixotic attempt; but cer- 
tainly English men and English women have tried similar 
experiments, which in some cases have happily ended in their 


* A letter we have received from Rome states, that during the interview 
Dr. Townsend fell at the Pope’s feet, and burst into tears. This is probably not 
correct, or of course the Canon would have mentioned the circumstance. Our 
correspondent adds, that his Holiness pitied him, and consequently was at that 
time willing to allow him a future interview. 
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own conversion. Can Dr. Townsend’s erudition inform us, 
whether St. Augustine came to these shores accompanied by 
his wife, or whe ther the Fathers of the first Nicene Council— 
many of whom bore on their bodies the glorious marks of the 
late persecution—brought with them thew wives also 2 

Dr. Townsend evidently desired another interview. The 
numerous and previous applications for that honour were the 
ostensible, and in fact a valid, reason for the refusal which he 
received; but perhaps Dr. ‘Townsend is not aware that under 
any circumstances his request would probably have been de- 
clined, for his Holiness had been informed in the meantime 
of his ‘teal sentiments towards the Catholic Church, and the 
Utopian nature of his projects. Dr. ‘Townsend, however, fa- 
vours us with a long correspondence between himself and ‘Dr. 
Grant regarding a ‘second visit. The substance might have 
been stated in half a dozen lines, which would have saved his 
readers some loss of time. We have no intention of following 
Dr. ‘Townsend through the remainder of his peregrinations, 
as we must devote our remaining space to a few of the errors 
of our Anglican Quixote. 

With the unpracticalness of a true knight-errant, Dr. 
Townsend has a vague idea of some union between England 
and Rome, but he does not appear to have formed the remotest 
conception as to what is to be the real basis or nature of the 
union. He discards a union of government, for he expressly 
declares that the secular ruler of each state must be the re- 
cognised head of the spiritual Church. He sighs for a union 
of doctrine, yet is unable to suggest the “ fundamenta uni- 
tatis.” 

He speaks in general terms of “the basis of a common 
Christianity,” yet seems not to comprehend the meaning of 
his own words. He lauds the purity of the Primitive Church, 

‘et is at a loss to know when she began to err. 

Ife considers the teaching of St. Augustine (the English 
apostle) to have been “ tainted with the incipient errors of 
Christianity.” He entertains the Utopian scheme of sum- 
moning a general council of Catholic and heretical Bishops,* 
and hopes to beget union from the strife cf discordant ele- 


* We should here remind our author that he is quite mistaken in supposing 
that either he or the Bishop who ordained him is regarded by the Catholic Church 
as any Other than a simple layman, He is no more a priest than his own servant. 
Should he ever become a Catholic, and have a vocation to the priesthood, the 
Church would ordain him unconditionally. We would be baptised conditionally, 
because he may perhaps have been already baptised; but he would be ordained 
unconditionally, because he has certainly never been ordained. This is not the 
case with the Oriental heretics. Thus Archbishop Nakar, on his conversion from 


the Jacobite heresy, was not reordained. 
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ments. Let the Church of England determine her own funda- 
mental doctrines, before she presumes to dictate to others. 
Let her determine the question of baptismal regeneration, and 
her doctrine on original sin, which St. Augustine calls the 
very first of all religious knowledge. Let her chief archbishop 
learn her essential. tenets, that he may not plead ignorance 
when consulted on vital questions by his own clergy. Let 
Dr. Townsend mention the names of the Protestant Bishops 
who agree on all the articles of Christian belief. It will be 
time enough to attempt a general union with Rome when 
they have learnt to agree among themselves.’ 

"But what are Dr. ‘Townsend’s s opinions? He has not ven- 
tured to state them. But the Canon has more particularly 
failed in estimating the obstacles to be overcome in any such 
scheme. He scems to imagine that we are doubtful of the 
truth of our doctrines, and that, like himself, we have the 
power of accommodating our articles of faith to the fancies 
of men or the exigencies of the times. He supposes that we 
could meet some fine morning in council, and make short 
work of the decrees of the Council of ‘Trent. It seems, ac- 
cording to his theory, to require but a desire for union, with 
an absence of all unreasonable opposition, and the apple of 
discord is for ever destroyed. 

Let us suppose that Dr. Townsend had walked with our 
Blessed Redeemer and his two disciples to Emmaus. He 
would perhaps have heard an explanation of the doctrine of 
the Holy Trinity. Would he, immediately after the ascen- 
sion of our Lord, have consented to admit that there were 
only two Persons in the Divine Nature? Certainly not. He 
would never have ventured to distrust the words of his Sa- 
viour, and enter into a compact with error. But supposing, 
further, that our Saviour had commissioned him to preserve 
the truth,—had warned him that the time would come when 
the doctrine of the Blessed Trinity would be questioned, and 
at the same time had bid him beware how he tampered with 
the divine word or yielded to error,—would he give up one 
iota of the truth to calm the clamours of sectaries? We 


* “Cum omnis heresis ex novitate orta sit, ut hoc se titulo dignam ostendat, 
nunquam ab innovando desistit.’’ S¢, //ilarius. 

When travelling, a few years since, between Brussels and Cologne, a ludicrous 
instance of this detect of unity among Protestants (even on the most important 
points) occurred to ourselves. Being asked to explain the Catholic doctrine on 
the Eucharist, we desired first to hear the Protestant opinion, and we would 
afterwards explain the Catholic doctrine. Accordingly, one of the Protestants 
explained what he considered the true opinion of his Church ; but he had not 
proceeded far in his explanation, when his fellow- Protestant assured him that he 
had entirely misstated the Protestant doctrine. This occasioned a discussion, 
which was interrupted by our arrival at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
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trust not. If, in addition to these injunctions, Jesus Christ 
had promised that he should never err, he would surely have 
remained absolutely certain that he possessed the truth, and 
consequently that “whatever was at variance with his tenets 
was repugnant to the truth. ‘This is the exact condition of 
the Catholic Church. She has heard, not the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity alone, but her whole code of doctrine, from the 
lips of her divine Founder. She has received a commission 
to preserve it without addition or diminution ; and finally, she 
has received a promise that she shall xever err in the smallest 
tittle of her teaching. Dr. Townsend will now understand 
how impracticable is any doctrinal concession on the side of 
the Catholic Church. If she yields at all, she must yield what 
she knows te be the truth, aud embrace what she knows to be 
error. This is well known by her children; and if this fact 
were once realised by Dr. ‘Townsend, he would understand 
(what appears to have been a difficulty to him) why in the 
minds of Catholics any union of the Churches necessarily 
implies the submission of England to Rome, or in other 
words, of error to truth. 

One of Dr. Townsend’s most absurd blunders is in con- 
nexion with his assertion regarding the power of the Pope 
to *‘ add articles to the Creed.” In support of his views, he 
has quoted a long passage from the Swmma of St. Thomas. 
Iivery student of theology is aware that the angelic Doctor is 
accustomed first to state the erroneous opinion which he is 
about to refute, with the arguments adduced in its support, 
and then, commencing with ‘sed contra est, or similar words, 
to lay down his own ‘doctrine, and to prove its truth. Now 
Dr. Townsend quotes the false doctrine on the subject we 
allude to, and gravely heralds it forth with the authority of 

Thomas. Are we to attribute this shameful crror to 
ignorance, or wilful fraud? We trust the former; but we 
must add that Dr. Townsend is bound publicly to retract his 
error. We quote the words of St. Thomas, which embody his 
real doctrine, and place the refuted opinions in a parallel 
column: 


The real doctrine of St. Thomas. 

‘Sed contra est quod editio 
symboli facta est in synodo ge- 
nerali. Sed hujusmodi synodus 
auctoritate solius summi ponti- 
ficis potest congregari. 


The erroneous doctrine guoted by Dy. 
Townsend, and condemned by St. 
Thomas. 








** Videtur quod non pertineat 
ad summum_ pontificem fidei 
symbolum ordinare.’ 


Ergo editio symboli ad aucto- 
ritatem summi pontificis perti- 
net,” 
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It will at once be perceived that the one is in direct contra- 
diction to the other. The exposure of this egregious blun- 
der saves any necessity of entering at any length into the 
accusation that Pius IV. added twelve new doctrines to the 
creed. It is guite true that, from the seventeenth session, the 
Council of ‘Trent was held under the authority of this Pontiff, 
and many doctrines which had always been believed by the 
faithful were now for the first time rigidly defined by the 
Church. The doctrines of Pius do not rest on his own autho- 
rity alone; they were sanctioned by the cecumenical Council 
of Trent,* consisting of 3 Patriarchs, 25 Archbishops, 168 
Bishops, “nl 39 representatives of absent prelates, besides the 
Cardinals and Legates. Dr. Townsend is grievously in error 
when he supposes that any bull of the Pope containing a de- 
claration of doctrine, and once received by the Chureh, ever 
has been, or ever will be rescinded.} 

The Canon of Durham frequeutly charges the Catholic 
Church with keeping the holy Scriptures from the people. 
We wonder he did not substantiate his charge, by referring to 
the practice of the Catholic Church in this country, where one 
publisher alone has issued during the last three years 30,000 
copies of the Bible and Testament. Any individual in the 
three kingdoms, man, woman, or child, may purchase his 
Bible without fault, and read it without the interference or 
disapprobation of any ecclesiastical authority whatsoever. Tor 
1500 years, during the whole of which time the religion of 
Dr. Townsend was never thought of, the Catholic Chureh pre- 
served the inspired writings with the most assiduous care. Be- 
fore the ** Reformation,” the sacred $ Scriptures were translated 
into the languages of Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Holland, 
&e. Hallam acknowle dees that in the middle ages translations 
were freely made, and that the Catholic Church evinced 1 
desire to deprive the laity of the Scripture. At a later adielh. 
on account of the monstrous errors which were broached, and 
the absurdities which their authors pretended to sanction by 
the written Word of God, instances undoubtedly occur where 


* If Dr. Townsend doubts whether the Council of Trent was really cecumeni- 
cal or not, he will do well to study the conditions requisite for an cecumenical 
council in the Jnstilutiones Theologice of Bouvier, vol. i. p. 555. He can then 
test the Council of Trent. 

t ‘‘ Catholica vocatur Ecclesia, quia docet catholice, hoc est, universaliter, 
et sine ullo defectu vel differentia omnia dogmata.”’ S¢. Cyril. 

t Dr. Townsend always speaks of the ‘* Romanist’’ Church; but the words 
of St. Augustine hold good. ‘* Velint enim nolintve, ipsi quoque heretici et 
schismatum alumni, quando non cum suis, sed extraneis loquuntur, Catholicam 
vocant. Non enim possunt intelligi, nisi hoc eam nomine discernant, quo ab 
universo orbe nuncupatur.”’ Did Dr. Townsend ever inquire for the ‘* Romanist’’ 
Church when he was out of England? 
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the ecclesiastical authorities in particular countries, calling to 
mind that many wrest the Scriptures to their own destruc- 
tion, found it necessary to prohibit the indiscriminate reading, 
or in other words, the abuse of the sacred volume. W hon 
individuals contrived to prove from the words of Scripture 
that they were the appointed Messiahs to regenerate mankind, 
it was high time to have recourse to effectual remedial mea- 
sures. However, though, under urgent circumstances, it is 
justly considered necessary to have recourse to these stringent 
regulations, no general decree of the Church has ever been 
issued to this effect. The abuse of the Scripture was a topic 
of discussion in the Council of Constance, but it resulted in 
no restrictive decree. In point of fact, the Catholic laity 
know more of the true spirit of the holy Scriptures than the 
clergy of any sectarian communion. ‘The mere names of Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Estius, Calmet, N. Alexander, Maldonatus, 
Menochius, Peguigny, and Piernio, are enough to satisfy any 
reasonable mind of the labours of the Catholic Church in in- 
terpreting what the Council of Trent calls ca@lestis ille sacro- 
rum librorum thesaurus. For our own part, we prefer a holy 
zeal for the — of the sacred volume from the hands 
of the profane, to the folly of those who distribute it with 
such reckless profusion, that it is bought as waste paper by 
manufacturers for the lining of slippers. 

Dr. ‘Townsend is not more accurate in matters of less 
importance. ‘Thus, though he professes not to know whether 
Cardinal Franzoni is the General of the Jesuits, he believes 
him to be the head of the Society at Rome. What is the 
truth 2? Cardinal Franzoni has no connexion whatever with 
the order. 

We have now said enough to give our readers a compe- 
tent knowledge of this Journal of a Tour in Italy. We lave 
exposed a few of its errors. For a refutation of the remainder 
we must entreat the inquirer to seek information in the nu- 
merous works of Catholic literature. We should add, however, 
that Dr. Townsend witnessed the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius. Ilis testimony to the authenticity of this fact 
is perhaps the only paragraph of any value in his book. 
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Mr. Dopswortu has published his reasons for becoming a Catholic, 
in a pamphlet with the title Anglicanism considered in its Results 
(Pickering), Allreasons for leaving Protestantism are held to be 
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offensive,” *‘ irritating,” “ harsh,” and so forth, by most Angli- 
cans of every school; but certainly, if the truth could be stated 
in what they would admit to be a temperate and peace-making 
manner, Mr. Dodsworth has here achieved the difficulty. His 
argument is an appeal to the faith of Anglo-Catholics on their 
own principles, whose utter incompatibility with the facts of the 
Establishment he shews in full detail, and, especially in the earlier 
portion, with considerable clearness and free. The vulgar Angli- 
can attacks on the manner of conversions to Catholicism, and on 
High-Church theories of unity, are remarkably well answered. Will 
the congregation who for so many years have rejoiced in Mr, Dods- 
worth’s teaching, now do him the common justice to read and ponder 
on his grounds ‘for taking a step so momentous in its consequences, 
and, with all its unspeakable blessings, accompanied with so many 
pangs of nature ? 


Mr. Dodsworth has also put forth 4 Few Comments on Dr. Pusey’s 
Letter to the Bishop of London (Pickering), which satisfactorily and 
briefly dispose of Dr. Pusey’s extri iordinarily cool mode of refuting 
the charge brought against him by Mr. Dodsworth, of encouraging 
practices tending directly to Rome, and then turning round upon 
those who would be consistent, and argue from ‘* Romanising”’ to 
*Romanism.” That Dr. Pusey should persuade himself that the 
Church of England is what he imagines it, and that he is straight- 
forward and ingenuous in his own proceedings, is one of the unex- 
plained phenomena of the present day. 


The antipodes to Mr. Dodsworth is Mr. Walter Savage Landor, 
and his Popery British and Foreign (Chapman and Hall) is as 
choice a specimen of hard words, coarse cleverness, and unblushing 
falsifications of fact, as the author of the /maginary Conversations 
ever presented to an admiring public. Mr, Landor has his own 
peculiar crotchet in the matter of the “‘ Papal Aggression ;”’ he wants 
to have a committee of English historians, of the class of Hallam, 
Grote, and Macaulay, appointed to settle (?) the question whether 
St. Peter was ever at Rome. How Mr. Landor would make minced 
meat of history, may be judged from the following taste of his 
cookery. ‘‘Qn which side lies Christianity? It lies invariably 
on the side of those who knew not Christ. No persecution, no 
strife, no intolerance, on their part; no cessation or remission on 
the opposite.” What will Messrs. Hallam, Grote, and Macaulay 
say to this? 


Lhe Family Almanack and Educational Register (J. HW. Parker) 
contains a new feature in Almanacks, an account of all the gram- 
mar-schools in England and Wales, with much other educational 
information. We learn from it that ‘the Queen’s University in 
Ireland” is now a fait accompli, and that it grants degrees to the 
Students of the new Irish Colleges only. We sce also three or four 
Catholic names on the senate. The Almanack to which this register 
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is appended is extremely well put together, and has more than the 
usual amount of really useful information. 


The London University Calendar for 1851 (Taylor), as in other 


years, will be serviceable to ." students of Catholic Colleges who 
wish to eraduate in London, in shewing the kind of examination 


they will have to undergo. 


Bertha, a Romance of the Dark Ages, by Mr. MacCabe, the 
author of 4 Catholic History of England (Newby), 1s, as far as we 
know, the only attempt that has been made in our language to 
paint the real customs and spirit of the age of St. Gregory the 
Seventh in the form of fiction. Mr. MacCabe is well informed in 
his subject; there is a good deal of liveliness and incident in his 
story; and though the dialogue is now and then rather lengthy and 
conventional, the romance presents an agreeable and correct picture 
of those wonderful times, and may be safely recommended to Ca- 
tholic readers of all kinds. 


“Mary Monica,” the clever authoress of Cottage Conversations, 
has written a lively and pointed little tract on the prevailing hub- 
bub, called Great Doings at learington (York, Bradley), which will 
he of use for distribution among the poor. 


Mr. Richard Doyle has charmingly illustrated a remarkably 
pretty book of Lairy Lales from all Nations, edited by Mr. A. R. 
Montalba (Chapman and Hall). ‘The idea of the collection is in- 
genious; and it is curious to trace with what a uniform identity 
the genuine “‘idea” of the fairy tale pervades the tales of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. Myr. Mont: iba has made his selection from above 
a hundred volumes of fairy stories with much judgment and good 
taste; and Mr. Doyle’s pencil is never more at home than when 
illustrating that mixture of the supernatural, the quaint, and the 
comical, which go to make up the true fairy tale which is the de- 
light of childhcod. Some of the stories have, from their origin, a 
substratum of Catholic doctrine and practice prettily interwoven 
with the marvels of fairyland, which will make the book not less 
acceptable as a gift for Catholic children or for the Catholic draw- 
ing-room. 


ey 
‘ 


The incursion of the spirit of nineteenth-century purpose, as 
it is called, into the old regions of fairyland, is curiously instanced 
in another elegant work, illustrated by the same artist. The King 
of the Golden River (Smith and Elder), reported to be from the pen 
of a well-known critic on art, has a more decided ** moral” than our 
more lightsome forefathers were wont to embody in their tales of 
wonder. ‘This story also shews how naturally the poetry of Catho- 
tic practices may be made to mingle with the doings of the ‘little 
people.” It is altogether one of the best of modern fairy tales, 
graceful, humorous, and marvellous; and Mr. Doyle’s illustrations 
are perfect. 
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The Tracts issued by the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of Paul 
(Burns and Lambert), under the editorship of Messrs. Thompson 
and Northcote, are proving every thing that their well-wishers could 
desire. Of those hitherto issued, a larger proportion are purely 
historical than will be the case when the series is further advanced. 
The subjects, however, are capitally chosen, and they are handled 
with just that sufficiency of historical detail which is necessary for 
the writers’ purposes, without presupposing too large an amount of 
knowledge in the uneducated reader. The salient points are then 
well worked out with candour and animation, and in the best pos- 
sible spirit of charity, zeal, and good taste. We are rejoiced to learn 
that they are rapidly securing an extensive sale, and have no hesita- 
tion in strongly recommending them to all those who would spread 
a knowledge of the truths of Catholic history and Catholic doctrine 
among the poor. 


As a popular exposition of the reasons on which all men ought 
to be Catholics, Mr. Henry Wilberforce’s /arewell Letter to his 
Parishioners (Burns and Lambert) is the most useful little publi- 
cation that has yet appeared. It is earnest, simple, and full of 
matter, and might be given away to both rich and poor with great 
advantage. 

Mr. Anderdon, the late Vicar of St. Margaret’s, Leicester, has 
also published 4 Letter to his Parishioners (Burns and Lambert) on 
his becoming a Catholic. It bears all the marks of that sincere and 
affectionate spirit which characterised Mr. Anderdon’s ministrations 
among his parishioners even while still a Protestant. 

The second piece in Dr. Crookall’s ‘* Sacred Songs” is a pleas- 
ing and lively motett of Casali’s, L@tatus sum (Burns and Lambert), 
within the compass of all tolerably efficient choirs. 


Mr. De Pentheny O’Kelly’s pamphlet On Papal Aggression and 
the Pope (Pickering) is a production of which even Lord Beaumont 
would possibly be ashamed. 


It is not often that so much vigour and originality of thought is 
packed into so small a compass as in Mr. Il. H. Vaughan’s 7'wo 
General Lectures on Modern Iistory (J. H. Parker), delivered at 
Oxford, in his capacity as Professor of Modern History in the Uni- 
versity. A more clear and masterly exposition of the principles of 
History as a science we could not point out; and we warmly re- 
commend the Lectures to the attention of the professors and higher 
classes of students in our own colleges. 


Aletheia ; or, the Identity of the Truth of Christianity with the 
Truth of Catholicity (Jones), is a little work very much above the 
ordinary run of controversial tracts, and displaying an acquaintance 
with the philosophy of religion which we could wish to see more 
common and more appreciated, 


All who have to do with the education of young children will 
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find a collection of Morning and Evening Prayers for Children, 
issued by the same publisher, a very useful aid to the devotions of 
the young. The same may be said, as to secular instruction, of 
a clever Abridgment of Frenck Grammar, as used by the younger 
Pupils at the Convent of New Hall (Jones). 


D. C. L., the writer of some clever Puseyite letters in the 
Morning Chronicle, has reprinted them under the title of Letters on 
Church Matters (Ridgway). As addressed to the Ashley-Blomfield 
school, they contain not a few pungent truths. We cannot resist 
quoting a single sentence, for the benefit of our own architectural 
revivalists : ** There stands on Cornhill a (Protestant) church called 
St. Peter’s, rebuilt after the fire, and containing a high chancel- 
sereen !” 


Mr. Stephen De Vere’s able and earnest pamphlet — Js the 
ITierarchy an Aggression ? (Ridgway )— contains all that need be 
replied in answer to the question which is its title. The various 
points discussed are stated in the form of distinct propositions, with 
peculiar clearness and fulness. The fourth proposition,—‘* The 
Papal creation of an English Catholic Hierarchy no infringement 
of the Queen’s supremacy as head of the Anglican Church,”— is, 
in particular, as satisfactory an exposition of the totally distinct 
character of the two supremacies as could be laid before reason- 
able Protestants. Ifthe Catholic religion be tolerated in England, 
its doctrines must be tolerated. Now, ‘f the Papal supremacy is 
a doctrine of the Catholic Church.’ <A Catholic, by the very fact 
that he is a Catholic, denies any claim of spiritual supremacy on 
the part of the Queen over himself, but admits her supremacy over 
those who choose her as their spiritual head. ‘ither, therefore, 
these two claims do not touch or interfere, or it comes to this :— 
not only that the Catholie Hierarchy cannot be tolerated in this 
country, but that the Catholic religion is not tolerated. But while 
we strenuously contend that these two powers—that of conscience 
and the law of the land—must in justice be allowed not to interfere 
in a country which boasts of liberty of conscience, yet we suspect, 
however clearly this may be put, and however readily admitted 
as abstractedly fair and just, there exists among many Protestants 
a deep-rooted feeling of antipathy to the very claim itself of the 
rights of conscience as held by Catholics, It is, in truth, the claim 
to obey a Ruler who is above all kings and law and earthly go- 
vernment. The law of the land is the Protestant’s highest notion 
of authority: it is not that of the Catholic, though no one obeys it 
more unhesitatingly, while it enjoins nothing contrary to God’s law. 
A religion which teaches men to yield an uncompromising, an ex- 
clusive, and a loyal obedience to a personal God, is highly distasteful 
to the Protestant mind, certainly to that of the Protestant legisla- 
tor. Lord John does not object to a ‘ loyal Catholic ;” by which 
he means such a Catholic as will, in all cases where government 
measures are concerned, act precisely as if he were not a Catholic. 
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Religion—even the Catholic religion—is a very good thing, so long 
as it only helps to make poor men obedient and contented, and rich 
men comfortable and kind; while it makes the rich give soup and 
blankets to the indigent, and teaches little children their catechism. 
Neither has Lord John any objection to ‘‘ poor Catholic emigrants” 
vetting some religious instruction. Religion tends to making men 
orderly, to bettering their condition; it washes and cleans them, 
and turns them out like respectable subjects. More than this the 
Protestant legislator will not endure, In fact, it is not the inter- 
ference of * the foreign potentate’” which Protestants so much 
deprecate, as that of Almighty God himself. 

We quote Mr. De Vere’s concluding sentences, as pregnant with 
a truth which it would be wel! for every prudent statesman to 
ponder: —‘* Great truths must be spoken strongly and plainly. 
England cannot afford to legislate for the Catholics separately from 
the rest of her people; she cannot afford to lose their affections. 
It is an unwise thing to tell them that if they would know what 
the Constitution is, they must grope for it among the ruins of the 
penal laws. It is a dangerous thing to put enmity between a third 
part of the Queen’s subjects and the laws of their country. Abroad, 
events sudden and strange succeed one another with a dizzy swift- 
ness. Men’s minds are disquieted, and dark clouds are sweeping 
across the political horizon of the world. England cannot afford to 
lose the respect of foreign nations; she must not be the libeller of 
her own great name. If, indeed, alike forgetful of justice, gene- 
rosity, wisdom, and gratitude, she should attempt to restrict the 
religious liberty of her people, and recommence that warfare, of 
which the end comes not soon, let her remember that she assails 
with one blow the two principles which Englishmen count as first 
and second in the scale of things sacred. Such warfare is in vain. 
Religious zeal restricted gains strength from compression; and 
Liberty, denied a place in the Constitution, finds beneath it a secure 
if a sunless retreat. It was the voice from the catacombs, not that 
from the temples, which shook the foundations of imperial Rome.” 
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TrAcTs OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF St. VINCENT OF PAauL.—His 
Holiness the Pope has, unsolicited, sent his blessing to the Editors of 
these excellent Tracts, Mr. Thompson and Mr. Northcote, immediately 
on being informed of the nature of their undertaking. In our “ Short 
Notices’? will be found a brief review of the Tracts as far as hitherto 
published. 


ScHOOLS FOR THE CLERKENWELL District.—We take the fol- 
towing from the Zablet ; and embrace the opportunity for most warmly 
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recommending the Clerkenwell Schools to the notice of such of our 
renders as have even a few shillings at their disposal. We can assure 
them that nowhere are such schools more earnestly called for, and no- 
where can mone V be bestowed with a more perfect certainty that the 
plous intentions of its donors will be abundantly fulfilled. The change 
alre: Wy wrought in the mission by Mr. Kyne is most remarkable. ‘The 
Rev. Kyne, the zeal lous Priest of the Clerkenwell district. has just 
EVO bin a building which requires a considerable outlay to be made fit 
for school-rooms, and has made an appeal to the ¢ ‘atholie body, in 
whieh he states that in his district there are between 1500 and 2000 
children who require eratuitous instruction ; that the present school- 
rooms, besides being totally unfit for their purpose, are not capable of 
accommodating more than 120 children; that the new building is eon- 
veniently situated for all parts of the parish, and, either as a day, Sun- 
day, or evening school, will be nearly sufficient for the edueation of all 
of them: that the boys are to be entrusted to Christian or to Presen- 
tation Brothers, and the girls to English Ursuline Nuns from Sittard, 
in Holland. To complete this work, Mr. Kyne requires trom four to 
five hundred pounds, whieh it 1s impossible to colleet in his own district. 
He therefore appeals to the Catholic body, and that with more confi- 
dence, as it is to rescue Catholic children from the temptations of such 
notoriously infamous elke irhoods as Gray’s Inn Lane, Field Lane, 
Saffron Hill, and Cow Cross, Sinithfield, that he proposes to provide 
for them a Catholic edueation.” 





THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM AND LORD J. RUSSELL. 
To the Right Hon. Lord J. Russell. 


Bishop’s House, Birmingham, Feb. 10. 

My Lorp,—In reading the debates of Wednesday and Friday last, 
some observations that occurred to my mind appear to me of sufticient 
iniportance to justify my troubling your Lordship with them. 

The reason hinted at by Mr. Anste ‘y why Lord Minto could not have 
been shewn the Letter Apostolic will not hold good. True, the iden- 
tic ¢ letter that was finally published could not have been shewn, for 
the Liierarchy was twice remodelled in a portion of its details. But at 
ie they print documents of this nature at each stage of the proceed- 
ines. As I have heard the his story from a very cood source, before 
any discussion arose on the point, his Holiness took up the ‘printed 
document —of course’ the one first pre pared —-and put it into his Lord- 
ship’ s hands, saying, © This concerns England,” and Lord Minto laid 
it down on the table without s saying a word. I can perfectly under- 
stand that his Lordship, not aware of the importance of the communi- 
cation, and occupied with other thoughts, did not advert sufficiently to 
the cireumstance to remember; but the conclusion drawn by his Holi- 
ness was of a diflerent character. He read in it the continuance of the 
policy of non-interference in our spiritu: al attairs. 

[have now on my table the minutes of sixteen separate conversé 
tions, held in 1848, with authorities of the Propaganda on the salient 
oi the Hierarchy. They contain in substance whatever passed between 
nivself and those authorities in either private or official interviews. In 
none of these is a single hint or allusion to any thing beyond the internal 
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and spiritual affairs of the English Catholic body. I have also lying 
before me copies of seven me morials, which, with the aid of an English 
priest, were drawn up and presented to the Holy See by the present 
writer. Upon the basis of these documents the Enelis h Catholic Hier- 
archy, in its present form, was constituted, with the exception of an 
act litional Bis shopric added in the arrangement of 1850. In no one of 
these documents is there any allusion to other objects as in coutempla- 
tion beyond those of the English Catholic body and their Hierarchy ; 
and nothing beyond this occupied the mind of any one engaged in 
making the arrangement. I assert this the more confidently as the 
Apostolic Letter embodies the principles of the memorials, with one 
remarkable exception. I had drawn up a memorial on the. subject of 
the titles. In this I had strongly urged the expediency of appointing 
an Archbishop of London and a ‘Bishop of York, and shewed that this 
was perfectly conformable to our laws. But on this point, and on this 
alone, I met with a ste uly and constant resistance, and that resistance 
was on the ground that it night vive cttence to the British Government. 
I was called in by the Commission of Cardinals whilst in consultation— 
a very unusual course — that I might be able to explain myself more 
fully and cle ily. I heard and shared in the discussion, and ‘urged my 
point to the utmost. I even quoted your Lords ship’s opinions, and those 
of other members of the Cabinet, as expressed in Parliament, besides 
shewing the state of the law, and the utility to ourselves of an arrange- 
ment which would leave the Bishops undisturbed in the positions where 
they had resided as Vicars-Apostelic, and realise better the dioceses 
they have to govern ; but to no purpose. I was opposed on the ground 
of delicacy towards the Government. On this ground the whole of 
that memorial was set aside; and this was the only instance in which 
suspicion of offence arose. The Cardinals resolved to consult the English 
Bishops individually on this point, and in the interval the insurree- 
tion broke out in Rome. But for this the Apostolic Letter would have 
come to England in 1848, as the public supposed it had come, and we 
should most probably have had neither excitement nor persecution, for 
it would have been quietly promulgated amongst ourselves, and with- 
out éclat. Will your Lordship allow me to point out that the phrase 
Court of Rome” is an ambiguous and oftensive designation, as used 
instead of ** the Holy See.’’ It was invented by state canonists, and 
statesmen whose designs were directed against the liber ty of the C hureh. 
It is of much the same calibre as the phrase *‘ foreign sovereign.” It 
incorporates an error, and is unfair, though your Lordship has not 
intended it to be so in this instance. Dupin describes a conflict, and 
takes one side of it; had your Lordship read the other side, you would 
have found the whole of your examples overthrown. Allow me to reter 
to an agreeable work which explains the true sense of this term, ‘* Court 
of Rome”—Cardinal Pacea’s Memoirs of his Nunciature on the Rhine. 
Your Lordship has made much ot the opinions of a few laymen and 
clergymen as indications of the sense of the English Catholies. But are 
all laymen, or even cle reymen, capable of appreciating the fundamental 
prine iples of Church government, or of ¢ omprehe nding the bearings of 
& measure new to themasa reality? To talk of the establishing a local 
episcopacy independent of state intervention as ultramontanism, may 
serve tor amusement to our tyros in canon law, but for what other pur- 
pose can such an absurdity be used? W hv, the gentlemen who formed 
the Cisalpine Club clamoured for a Hierare ‘hy as the surest safeguard 
against ultramontanism. Before collecting evidence against us from 
among ourselves, the inquiry should be made of the witnesses, if laymen, 





